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THOBNWELL ABBAS 



CHAPTER I. 

" Fish, fish, are you doing your duty ? ** 

Arabian Nights. 

Thoenwell Abbas is one of the most delight- 
fill of English gentlemen's seats. It is not 
exactly a show place, though people often 
drive over from Blowcaster to see the 
grounds, and perhaps sketch some of the 
antiquities. The ruins of the abbey itself 
have almost disappeared, but a good many 
bits of gothic tracery and quaint corbel 
heads are to be found built up into the cot- 
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tages of the neiglibouring village of Thorn- 
well ; and odd leaves of parchment, relics of 
the ancient conventual library, may now and 
then be found in the binding of old receipt 
books in the farm-houses. Thornwell Abbas 
is said to have been so called from a holy 
thorn (an offshoot, it is generally supposed^ 
of the one at Glastonbury) and a wonder- 
working well, which were to be found within 
a couple of miles of the abbey ruins. The 
original cell had been on that very spot, but 
in later times the community had found it 
more convenient to settle close to where the 
present village stands, and in fact on the 
site of Sir John Pike's family residence. 

Ever since the Reformation the . Pikes 
have had Thornwell Abbas. Henry VIII. 
gave it to their ancestor in acknowledge- 
ment of a dish of the fish of that name which 
Sir John served up to the king on a meagre 
day. The Pikes have always had three fish 
proper in their coats of arms, and are, we 
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believe, a collateral branch of the Lucys of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Sir John Pike, the head of the family, 
and cousin of the last owner of Thomwell, 
had all the characteristics of his race. Do 
not suppose that these were cunning selfish- 
ness or avarice. If any of the family had 
ever had these qualities, they had long ago 
died out. At the time we make their ac- 
quai^tance the Pikes were known as a good- 
natured, heavy clan who had intermarried 
so often that their relationships had got 
quite past the comprehension of any but the 
oldest and most practised dowagers. These 
intermarriages had, besides, served to per- 
petuate two or three peculiarities which 
had risen . to the dignity of heirlooms. 
The most singular was that of being taken 
ill whenever there was a rose in the room. 
This infirmity (of which there are other 
instances on record) was to them quite 
what the pea was to the fairy-tale princess. 

B 2 
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For the rest, the Pikes had always done 
what was expected of them, been high 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, and chairmen 

of committees and charitable boards, stood 

« 

for the county, kept up the old Blowcaster 
hounds, had had their portraits painted in 
yeomanry uniform for the Agricultural Hall 
and Assembly Rooms, taken their daughters 
to be presented at Court, subscribed to the 
restoration of the Cathedral cloisters, and 
generally acted up to the popular notion of 
the duties to be fulfilled by an English 
country gentleman. 

There was one person, however, it must 
be confessed, who did not look on them 
with entire approbation, and that was the 
vicar of Thomwell, the Rev. George Hooker. 
If he could have re-christened himself, he 
would doubtless have adopted the name of 
Richard. He was poor — the living having 
been originally stripped of its great tithes 
by the monks-^-and was somewhat soured 
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by various disappointments. He had writ- 
ten a book which did not sell ; had had a 
long series of pupils — " cubs," as they richly 
deserved to be called — who worried him at 
the time, and did him little credit afterwards. 
He was shy, near-sighted, and sensitive, 
and did not get on with his farmers. He 
did not care for gardening, nor — ^in the 
depths of his heart — for fishing. When he 
was younger he used to think he would like 
a preachership — say at one of the Inns of 
Courts and sometimes imagined himself 
holding forth to an appreciative metropoli- 
tan audience on the refinements of theology; 
but now he had left off building castles, and 
had not even mud huts to supply their place. 
His sister, Miss Frances, kept house for 
him. Of her we may, we hope, know more 
as the story proceeds, and will now, there- 
fore, only say that she was everybody's 

favourite. 

At this moment we may see her making 
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breakfast for her brother, who is telling her 
of the christening dinner last night at the 
Hall, where a " son and heir" had lately 
made his appearance. Several children 
had been born to Sir John, but only one 
— a little girl, now about a year old, who 
was at present staying away with relations 
until her mother's recovery — ^had hitherto 
survived. 

** Well, dear George, and how did you 
like your party ?" 

" About as much as usual." 
" Whom did you sit next to ?" 
** Between Lady Grizel and Mrs. Sowerby. 
Lady Pike is not so well, and indeed has 
not been down-stairs at all, so Lady Grizel 
took her place. She looks very anxious 
about her daughter." 

" I am very sorry to hear that. Did she 
tell you whether her appetite was any 
better?" 

"I am afraid I never asked — at least 
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she said something, but I don't remember 
exactly what." 

" At any rate you were lucky to get next 
Mrs. Sowerby." 

We may mention that she was the god- 
mother, or rather proxy for the real god- 
mother, the rich old Countess of D , 

who was too rheumatic to leave Bath. 

" H'm. Perhaps I was." 

" Is she as pretty by candlelight as by 
daylight ? What had she got on ?" 

** Something blue and white. Yes, I dare- 
say she was. I only saw her side face. 
When she had got Sir John to make herself 
agreeable to, you don't suppose she would 
care to entertain a rusty old parson like me ? " 

" I know which I'd rather talk to. But 
perhaps she left you to Lady Grizel." 

"Lady Grizel and that Sowerby were 
having an argument most of dinner time 
about how long it took to get from Perth 
to Edinburgh in the old coaching days. Of 
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course that wasn't in my line, so I held 
my tongue." 

"Who is Mr. Sowerby? He seems a 
wonderfully clever man." 

" Knows how to put his best foot fore- 
most. He's editor of the Black and Blue 
BeviewJ* 

" Oh !" said Miss Frances, in a tone of 
horror tempered (as her harshest tones 
always were) with mildness. She had once 
seen her favourite book of hymns cruelly cut 
up in the BlacJc and Blue. " But I daresay 
he doesn't agree with everything it says." 

" I should hope not, for his sake. I never 
knew such a fellow for laying down the law. 
I must say I thought I knew a little about 
my own church, but he comes down on me 
as if no one had any business with an opinion 
but himself, and says that font is a hundred 
years later than it is down in Murray, and 
than every one else has always supposed it 
to be." 
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" Oh, I shouldn't like to believe that ! 
Fonts are generally the oldest part of a 
church, aren't they ? By the way, did not 
the dear baby behave beautifully ? I knew 
it would, though with you — . Dear little 
fellow!" 

" Poor child, it is sad to think what 

a—" 

" Delicate I Do you reaUy think it is 

delicate?" 

" I can't say indeed, Fanny. Very likely 
it may be that too. I meant what a melan- 
choly prospect — " 

" Oh, George, surely you don't think he'll 
lose his mother I I hope she'll get up her 
strength again all right.'* 

" Yes, yes, I daresay. I was only think- 
ing of the ban upon all Church property. 
You know, Fanny," said the vicar, setting 
down his cup and fixing his little pale stu* 
dent-like eyes impressively on her, " You 
know that the eldest son has never sue- 
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ceeded his father here since the dissolution 
and robbery of all the great convents and 
religious bodies. If that child ever comes 
into the property, all I can say is — ^" 

** Oh, George, I can't bear to hear you 
talk so ! " 

" Why, Frances, what have I said ? Only 
what Bishop Butler says in his " Analogy," 
that if a thing happens ninety-nine times 
over in a particular way, it will most likely 
the hundredth. Not that those are the 
exact words. I'll just look and see," said 
the vicar, going to his bookcase, and stand- 
ing with a slice of toast in one hand and a 
brown-backed volume in the other. 

" I know Bishop Butler was a very good 
man, but he couldn't have told about things 
of this sort. I wish, George, you hadn't 
put it into my head ! I shall be miserable 
now if he has the croup, or anything goes 
wrong when he cuts his teeth — . Why, 
there's some one passing the window I I 
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hope nothing's the matter at the Great 
House," said Miss Frances, as a servant 
brought a note into the room. 

" Is there ?" said Mr. Hooker, in a tone 
suggestive of a sense of impending calamity. 
"Oh, no. It's all right Tell Lady 
Grizel I shall be very happy. Here, George, 
you can see the note if you like." 
The note was as follows : — 
" Dear Miss Hooker, 

" Sir John and I are going to take Mr. 
and Mrs. Sowerby for a ride in the carriage 
this afternoon. I would be very much 
obliged to you if you could spare an hour 
to come and sit up with my daughter, who 
is still unequal to leaving her room. 
" Yours, &c., 

" Gbizel MoTavish." 
You can spare me, can't you, George ?" 
Oh, yes ; I shall be out all the after- 
noon. There is that tiresome vestry coming 
on. I say, Frances, if you get the chance 
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of speaking to Sir John, do tell Hm how ill 
Knapp's children behave about coming to 
school on Sundays. As to Knapp himself, 
I am tired of complaining. I don't think 
he darkens the church door once in a twelve- 
month. Gamekeepers are a most godless 
race. And he looks as if he drank hard." 

" I suppose they get into those ways 
being out in all weathers," said Miss Frances, 
with a sigh. " It*s a pity, for he is so good- 
natured. What trouble he took for me 
about those pheasants' eggs I" 

" I wish he'd take a little trouble about 
things of more consequence," said her 
brother, as he put back his book and left 
the room. 



CHAPTER 11. 

" She aketch'd; the hill, the wood, the beach 
Grew lovelier from her pencil's shading ; 
She botanized, I enyied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading. 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand ! 

She made the Catalani jealous ; 
She touch'd the organ, I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the bellows." 

W. M. Praed. 

The oldest part of the great house was 
the entrance-hall, which still retained some 
of the features of the conventual refectory. 
Odd dragon shapes supported the groined 
roof; and grim shadows, five centuries 
old, hngered among the antique vaultings. 
Half-way up the height of the building 
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ran a quadrangular gaUery communicating 
with the bed-rooms built around it. 

The hall itself was the favourite summer 
haunt of its owners. The large oaken 
chimney-piece, with its comfortable easy 
chairs and fine seventeenth-century carv- 
ings, seemed to invite you to linger there 
of an afternoon and gossip about your ride 
or drive, or the last piece of news in the 
daily paper. A pianoforte and music-rack 
were opposite the fireplace, and here the 
lady visitors, in their pretty muslin dresses, 
used to nestle on low chairs or stools, with 
an idle book or a fairy-like bit of needle- 
work. They looked like a flock of parti- 
coloured pigeons, and talked to one an- 
other in soft, confidential, endearing coos. 

The hall went the whole depth of the 
house; and if, as was generally the case, 
the garden door was left open, it gave the 
spectator a glimpse beyond of flowers, 
turf, sparkling water, and sunshine. 
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On the present afternoon Mrs. Sowerby 
was the centre of attraction in the great 
hall. A charming picture might have been 
made of her as she stood at the piano, and, 
indeed, the London artists that year were 
all mad about her. It was not so much 
beauty as perfect elegance and ease. She 
could not place a limb or a finger wrong, 
or turn her head awkwardly. She had no 
self-consciousness either in look or manner. 
She was so used to admiration that she 
never seemed to lay herself out for it. 
And yet she was by no means one of your 
dull, statuesque, "un-idea'd" beauties. Her 
interest in and enjoyment of life was as 
keen as Miss Hooker's own. Perhaps a 
word or two may be said of her early his- 
tory. If any one had asked Mr. Sowerby, 
he would have told you, in his dry, shut- 
me-up way, that "she was a clergyman's 
daughter," and left you to suppose that 
her father was a prosperous rector of a 
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family living ; the real truth being that he 
was a poor clergyman who had for many 
years held a continental chaplaincy, that 
he had married a pretty Hungarian gover- 
ness as poor as himself, and barely con-, 
trived to find food and clothing for his 
children. His second daughter, Blanche, 
of whom we shall hear in due time, had 
been taken up by a widow with large for- 
tune, and was living as her companion. 

Amoret — ^for that was the eldest girVs 
old-fashioned name — of whom we are now 
speaking, had acquired a few accomplish- 
ments at a foreign convent. Having a 
strong natural taste for the theatre, she 
had just begun her career at Brussels as 
a promising young actress, when she fell 
in with Mr. Sowerby, who was then writing 
his big book, afterwards so celebrated, on 
the Antiquities of Burgundy, and who was 
at once fascinated by her. 

"She was the only woman who had 
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ever understood him." Poor dear Amoret ! 
How lucky it is for men like Mr. Sowerby 
that nature has given you the power 
of making the two or three odd bits of 
knowledge you have picked up anyhow or 
nohow go so much farther than all their 
solid learning ! 

He used to talk to her for hours of 
Charles the Bold, Joyeuses entrees^ the 
Golden Fleece, and Maximilian of Austria. 
He gave her whole chapters of the volu- 
minous work already mentioned, and she 
bore it unflinchingly, without a yawn. 
Her eyes always looked bright, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic; her "Oh*s," "Ah's," 
"Really's" were always thrown in with 
the happiest appropriateness; her little 
remarks were almost always a graceful 
summing-up in three or four words of his 
lengthy paragraphs ; and if she did make 
a blimder, her apologies for it were more 
winning than all. 

VOL. I. 
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In short, they were married. She gave 
up the stage, and adapted herself to liOn- 
don ways just as easily as she had thrown 
herself into one or another of her thea- 
trical parts. The dull house in Wobum 
Place became a bright little oasis in the 
desert. Mr. Sowerby, frqm being one 
of the most unpopular men in London, 
found himself quite in request. Every 
one wanted to be asked to Mrs. Sowerby's 
parties. There you met the lions, or at 
least the lioncels, of the day, eflfectually 
tamed by this charming Una, and yet com- 
pletely at their ease. If they wanted to 
ro^r, she let them; if they wanted to go 
quietly to sleep in a corner, she indulged 
them. No one in that house was ever 
poked up or constrained ; consequently no 
one but was more brilliant there than any 
anywhere else. People often wondered 
whether Mrs. Sowerby's charming sim- 
plicity was natural, or the highest high 
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art. She had large earnest, round, grey 
eyes, and bent them on you with the 
seriousness of a child. She would say, 
"How very hot. it is!" in a way that 
made it seem, not an offensive platitude, 
but an original remark of some value. 
In the same breath she would tell you that 
you were considered the cleverest, hand- 
somest, most agreeable, most benevolent 
person in London; and the child-like 
seriousness of manner was to the com- 
pliment something like a setting of pure 
white paper or spotless damask to a 
bouquet of flowers. All men. liked her, 
because they never suspected her of laugh- 
ing at them. At the same time, she had a 
good deal of humour; only she never 
knew how absurd her little speeches were 
till some one else took them up. Add to 
. this that she had most exquisite taste, and 

seemed made to set off pretty things, and 

< 

perhaps enougli "will have been said. 

c 2 
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This afternoon she was standing at the 
piano, in her gipsy hat wreathed with 
many-tinted Virginia creeper; her gloves 
were on the floor, and her pretty finger- 
tips lay suggestively on the silent keys. 
Sir John was leaning over the instrument, 
looking at her with very natural and most 
innocent admiration, of which, however. 
Lady GrizeFs disapproval was plain to be 
seen. Her long, elderly, strongly-marked 
Scotch face grew longer than before at the 
thought of the fascinations of this stranger^ 
while her own daughter was ill in bed, and 
a complete nonentity for the time. Mrs* 
Sowerby ought to have been up-stairs> 
minding her baby (for she too had an 
infant, almost contemporary with the 
young heir of Thomwell), and not wasting 
every one's time with her skirling opera 
songs. For an old bachelor cousin of Sir 
John's, and Miss Maria, his niece, a young 
boarding-school lady, just about to be 
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introduced, were also of the group round 
the pianoforte, and all implored Mrs. 
Sowerby to sing again. 

" Very well," said she ; " I'm like the 
harp in Jack and the Bean-stalk. You 
know the giant put him on the table, and 
said, * Play,' and so he did. But I suppose 
he only knew one tune. I wonder what it 
was!" 

" So do I," said Sir John. 

"^ Break, break!' I should think," 
said Cousin Jacob* " But you're more 
amiable than he was, Mrs. Sowerby. Do, 
now, give us an old song. What's your 
favourite?" 

"I know Uncle John's," said Miss 
Maria; " * Comin' through the Rye.' " 

Mrs. Sowerby accordingly sang it with a 
good deal of espieglerie^ and yet not at all 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. 
When she had done she turned round, and 
a glance at Lady Grizel's face showed her 
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that she had made a mistake. *' I forgot ; 
I have broken my rule, never to sing 
Scotch songs before Scotch people," she 
said, turning to Lady Grizel. 

" More honoured in the breach," began 
Cousin Jacob. 

" Oh, it's of no consequence, ma'am, 
thank ye," said Lady Grizel, drily. 

Mrs. Sowerby looked at her as sweetly 
as an angel. " Lady Grizel," she continued, 
with her prettiest manner, " says that just 
like the Son of Alknomook, who scorned 
to complain." 

" Son of how much?" said the cousin. 

" For shame, Jacob !" said Sir John. 
" Don't you remember Bob singing it when 
he came home from Westminster, and how 
poor dear old Top-boots (an old acquaint- 
ance of ours, Mrs. Sowerby, who's been 
gone this fifteen years) used to beat the 
accompaniment with the poker ? Dear ! 
to think you should have forgotten that !" 
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" I daresay Mrs. Sowerby, who knows 
everything, will sing it to us now." 

" Oh, do, cZo/" said everybody. 

" Accompaniment and all ? " 

" Poker obbligato," said Sir John, with 
a heavy laugh. 

But the poker was not forthcoming. 

"Some one must have swallowed it," 
said Cousin Jacob, looking slyly towards 
the back of Lady Grizel's chair. Un- 
luckily he caught the eye of Maria, who 
had been called from the piano to hold a 
skein of wool ; and to this day Maria does 
not know how much Lady Grizel saw of the 
convulsions with which she was seized. 

Amoret meanwhile had begun hammer- 
ing out the accompaniment, and singing, in 
a more than bravura style : — 

" The sun sets ia night, and the stars shun the day, 
But glory remains when their lamps fade away. 
Begin, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain, 
For the son of Alknomook shall never complain.*' 
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We haye said that she was a born 
actress, which is another word for quickly, 
if not deeply, sympathetic ; and before she 
was half through the song her imagination 
had drawn so vivid a picture of the Red 
Indian at the stake, surrounded by, but 
not condescending to ask pity of his tor- 
turers, that it afEected her voice, her fin- 
gers, and even the expression of her face. 
At the close she turned to Sir John with a 
half sigh, and said, ** It's a shame to spoil 
it!" 

"Upon my life, one gets almost sorry 
for him at last," said Sir John. 

"It's quite touching, I think," said 
Miss Maria. " Don't you. Lady Grizel ?" 

" H'm ! I suppose that's what it's meant 
to be. Maria, how can I wind the wool if 
ye will not hold your hands still ?" 

Meantime Amoret had dropped into a 
little air of Schubert's or Kiicken's — a 
German cradle-song, with a soft, rocking 
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accompaniment, and words half hymn and 
half ballad. 

" Something about babies and guardian 
angels," whispered Sir John to Cousin 
Jacob. 

The two gentlemen sat lazily listening ; 
the two ladies finished their skein; and 
meanwhile Miss Frances glided through 
the garden door into the vestibule. It was 
delightful to sit there on the stone bench, 
with the garden spread out in the bright 
afternoon Ught on the one hand, and on 
the other this large vaulted hall, with the 
silvery voice ringing through it, as Circe's 
did (not that this classical association 
occurred to Miss Frances) in the ears 
of Ulysses. 

"How I should like to hear her sing 
that to her baby I" thought Miss Hooker. 

In another minute the music ceased. 
She entered, and found herself being in- 
troduced, and heard Lady Grizel saying, 
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** If any of us are going to drive, 'tis time 
we were making ready." 

" I'm quite ready," said Mrs. Sowerby. 
" I wonder where my husband is I Charles, 
Charles ! He always forgets the time when 
he gets into your Ubrary, Sir John." 

"I wish, then," began Sir John, with 
a not very well worked-out compliment, 
which was interrupted by the appearance 
of Mr. Sowerby, with his spectacles 
pushed back on his forehead, a dusty 
black coat, a pair of loose slippers, one 
book in his hand, and another under his 
arm. 

" I should like to know what's the good 
of these?" said Amoret, whisking off the 
spectacles and pocketing them, at which 
he feebly smiled. " Whoever would think 
you'd got a wife to look after you ? Do 
you know it's time we were off, Charles ? 
No, don't be afraid; I have got your 
spectacles quite safe, and don't mean to 
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let you have tliem till you are ready to 
start." And she held them up in a sort of 
pantomimic triumph to Sir John. 

Mr. Sowerby was all unheeding. " Have 
you got a good copy of Horsley's * Bri- 
tannia Romana ' ? " said he to Sir John. 

" Ask Jacob here. He knows all about 
the books." 

" I wanted to see some book that would 
give an account of that inscription in the 
Blowcaster Museum. Now, though Hors- 
ley is old-fashioned, of course, and often 
obsolete in his remarks, at least he's accu- 
rate about his facts, and that's more than 
can be said of half the modem — " 

" Carriage at the door, sir," said a foot- 
man. 

"You and I are the only two ready, 
Mrs. Sowerby," said Sir John, laughing 
all over his face at the dumb show with 
which Amoret was indicating her hus- 
band's slippers and her own indignation. 
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"I know, my dear, I know. You 
needn't mind me; I shan't be half a 
minute. And perhaps while I am up- 
stairs Mr. Jacob Pike wouldn't mind 
finding me that copy of the * Britannia 
Romana.' " And he shuffled up-stairs, 
with his folio under his arm. 



CHAPTER m. 

** A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, 
A messenger of peace on earth, a link between 
angels and men." 

M, F. Tupper. 

Meanwhile Lady Grizel was conducting 
Miss Frances up-stairs. Almost the first 
3xclamation of the latter was, " Isn't Mrs. 
Sowerby a charming person ? " 
" She is vera generally liked." " 
" Such a sweet face ! and how beautifully 
she sang that last song ! I could fancy 
what a mother she must be." 

^ Lady GrizeFs Scotch will be found throughout 
rather broader than probably was the case in reality. 
It must be remembered that the Scotch accent cannot 
be conveyed on paper. 
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" Well, if singing were all that were 
necessary for an infant, I think Mrs. 
Sowerby's would ha' little cause to com- 
plain. But, Miss Hooker, if ye'll believe 
me, it's now a little past four o'clock, and 
she has not been near the unlucky bairn 
since she was dressed this morning. That 
wasna ower airly, I'll allow." 

" Is there a nice nurse ? " 

"Why? Have ye any special reason 
for asking ? " said Lady Grizel, who had a 
true Scotchwoman's aversion to giving a 
plain answer to a plain question. 

" Oh, no ; only I should like to see the 
baby." 

" We thought we had best put Mr. and 
Mrs. Sowerby and their nurse and baby all 
together down this passage," said Lady 
Grizel. 

As she spoke there was a sound of 
voices and of suppressed laughter inside 
one of the rooms, and before the ladies 
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had time to do more than glance at one 
another a footman in livery burst into the 
passage with a broad grin on his face, 
which changed to a deep flush and a 
sudden gravity of expression when he saw 
the ladies. 

" I would like to know what brings ye 
here, Barnett," said Lady Grizel severely. 

" Beg your la' ship's pardon. I only came 
to see if nurse had any letters for the post." 

And as if in proof of his veracity he 
produced a letter from his pocket, and fled 
before Lady Grizel had time to put into 
shape the stately reprimand she had on 
her lips. 

" May we come in ? " said her ladyship, 
tapping at the nursery door — a piece of 
good breeding which nothing would have 
induced her to abandon. 

" Please do, my lady," said a sweet voice, 
a well-sugared voice at least, from within ; 
and there was the nurse, one of those 
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appallingly elegant women who are as over- 
powering in their own sphere as the stately 
nymphs in the mantle department of any 
London " establishment " are in theirs. 
" Will your ladyship take a seat ? And 
you, ma'am," she added, offering a some- 
what inferior position to Miss Frances. 
" I'm so sorry, my lady, I cannot hoffer you 
a cup of tea. The footman has just taken 
it down-stairs.'* 

" I hope you find everything tolerably 
comfortable here," said Lady Grizel, in her 
most dignified way. Could this creature 
for a moment be suspected of a flirtation ? 

" Lideed we do, my lady. In fact, as I 
was hobserving to Mrs. Sowerby this 
morning, * I don't think, ma'am, you'll find 
yourself so well hoff at his Grace's to- 
morrow as you have been 'ere. It's in 
old-fashioned houses like these, ma'am, that 
one knows what solid comfort is." And 
Nurse Bartleman fetched a deep sigh which 
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might be understood to embody her 
reminiscences of many aristocratic families 
where the converse was true. 

" Do you go to the duke's to-morrow ? " 
said Miss Frances. 

" No, ma'am. I'm thankful to say baby 
and me goes 'ome to-morrow — that is 
No. — , Woburn Place, Mr. Sowerby's, 
The duke's place is small, ma'am, very 
small, and her Grace wrote to say that 
much as she wished (them was her very 
words) to see the dear child, she must 
postpone it till the family come up to 
town." 

**May we see the baby?" said Miss 
Frances. 

"Certainly, ma'am. With pleasure. 
That is — I rather think he's asleep, but 
perhaps you wouldn't mind stepping this 
way, my lady ? " 

And she drew aside the curtain and 
gave them a peep of a small creature 
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slumbering beneath a mountain of knitting 
and quilted satin. 

" Darling I " said Miss Hooker. 

" What's his name, did ye say I " in- 
quired Lady Grizel. 

" Charles Montacute Higgins Sowerby,"^ 
said the nurse. " Charles after his 'pa, 
Montacute after the Dowager Countess of 
Montacute, his godmamma, and Higgins 
after an old gentleman who Mr. Sowerby 
thinks is sure to leave him a nice little 
fortune. Dear Uttle man, and he couldn't 
ipake a better use of it, that he couldn't ! " 

" He's just about the age of your little 
grandson, is he not?'* said Miss Hooker 
to Lady Grizel. 

"Ay," said the old lady; "that is, 
little Walter was bom on the 15th of last 
month, and this one — " 

" On the 7th, ray lady ; just a week before, 
but they are nearly hof a size. As I 
was saying to-day to Mrs. Sowerby, What 
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would you not give, ma'am, to 'ave such 
hair as this to bring hup children in ? 
Though I think Mrs. Sowerby rather 
fancies London herself." 

" And London likes her ? " said Miss 
Frances. 

" Of course, you know, ma'am, she's a 
great deal in society — formed as one might 
say to take the lead in it, and so run after 
too, she was hout nearly hevery evening in 
the week, they tell me, last season. 

" Perhaps it will be different now the 
baby's come," said Miss Frances. 

The nurse smiled and said, "You're 
right there, ma'am. And I've known 
ladies, leaders of tone and moving in the 
'ighest circles, throw heverythink hover for 
theit family. There was Lady Hadelizer 
'Awkins, I lived with 'er three years, and 
a more devoted parent — ! And the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Heglintoun — I've got her 
carte-de-visite, ma'am, in my book, with 
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her youngest. She hoften used to say of 
me, my lady, * I'd sooner trust the children 
with Bartleman, than I would with the 
whole of the A division of police.* That 
was her pretty way of talking, my lady, and 
hof course I know self-praise is no recom- 
mendation. That little gentleman (point- 
ing to another photograph) is the young 
Marquis of Baddeley. He used to play with 
our children in the square. And this — " 

" I'm afraid I ought not to look at any 
more," said Miss Frances, rising. 

"The carriage will be waiting," said 
Lady Grizel. And Nurse Bartleman 
graciously curtsied them off the scene, 
telling Miss Hooker in parting that she 
begged her pardon, but she did remind her 
so of the duchess's sister, Lady Charlotte 
Vernon Falconbridge, she was afraid she'd 
looked at her quite rudely. Appealing to 
Lady Grizel to know if it was not a 
striking likeness, she reduced the latter to 
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confessing that she had not the honour of 
being acquainted with the ducal family 
aforesaid, and both ladies retired feeling 
decidedly small. 

" And now may I go to dear Lady 
Pike ? " said Miss Hooker, drawing a long 
breath. " I was sorry to hear she was still 
so very poorly/' 

Lady Grizel shook her head. 

" Sir John there down-stairs has no idea 
how delicate she still is, or he'd not be going 
with those Sowerbys to the ball to-night." 

" But haven't you told him ? '* 

" Why cannot he see for himself? But 
men are such feckless creatures in a house 
where there's sickness. What good would 
he be, I would like to know ? Only fret us 
both into fiddles trings. Now ye'll know 
what to say and what to do. Miss Hooker. 
She'll be quiet with you. If ye could 
just read to her very gently and sit by 
her, and if she asks for me, say I'm gone 
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for a drive and Til be back very shortly." 
And Lady Grizel introduced Miss Hooker 
into the sick-room, where we will leave 
her pressing the delicate white hand, and 
perhaps kissing the soft faintly-tinted 
cheek of the young mother, who lay in a 
kind of dream-like world of rosy shadows, 
swaying curtain-folds, and dainty odours. 
She roused herself to say a word or two 
of welcome, but without raising her head, 
aud Miss Frances sat knitting by her for 
some time without saying a word. 

Presently there came a soft whisper, — 

" Have you seen baby ? " 

"Not to-day. I saw him yesterday. 
What a dear little fellow he is ! " 

" I've hardly seen him myself yet. They 
won't let my blinds be drawn up," said 
Lady Pike. 

" You must make haste and get strong, 
and then you shall look at him as much as 
you like," said Miss Hooker, noticing with 
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some distress how even this trifling 
exertion brought the flush of weakness 
into the speaker's face, 

" Now, dear Lady Pike, I promised 
Lady Grizel I would not let you talk." 

Lady Pike made signs to Miss Hooker 
to come closer, and then said in a faint 
whisper, " Miss Frances, I know I'm going 
to die. Nobody says so, but I feel it." 
She paused for strength and went on, 
*^ I don't want to frighten John or any one, 
but I wanted to ask you to be a friend to 
my poor little Veronica, my little Dot. The 
boy will be cared for — ^but — a motherless 
girl ! You'll look after her, won't you ? 
Especially if John ever marries again." 
She grasped Miss Hooker's hand as if 
throwing aU her remaining strength into 
this last effort. For years afterwards Miss 
Hooker remembered the feverish touch, the 
imploring look, and the intensity of that 
clinging grasp. 
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" Indeed I will, indeed you may depend 
on me, please God. But my dear, you must 
try and get well again. Only lie still 
and don't rouse yourself. Put everything 
out of your mind. Try and feel sure all 
will be cared for and done rightly. There 
now (laying her hand on the sheet with a 
caressing movement) " you're going to rest 
a little, and I'll sit quietly by you." 

She sat quietly as she had said, ^for a 
quarter of an hour, but the eyes were still 
wakeful, and there was that kind of 
subdued restlessness which is always so 
disappoiuting to a watchful nurse. Miss 
Hooker took up a prayer-book and began 
reading one of the Psalms in her gentle 
unexpressive voice. The restless hands 
were quieted, the wandering glances ceased, 
the head lay motionless on the heated 
pillow. For a little while at least, there 
was refreshing sleep in that luxurious 
sick-chamber. 
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Lady Grizel still had a bit of business to 
do before she started for her drive. On 
paying a visit to her grandson's nursery 
she found the nurse in tears, and dis- 
covered the cause to be that she had just 
been telegraphed for to her father, who was 
a labouring man in the next county, and 
had been most seriously, if not fatally in- 
jured, by the fall of a mass of earth in a 
gravel-pit where he was at work* Could 
she be spared that evening ? 

Her engagement would naturally have 
terminated in a day or two, and the re- 
gular nurse was to arrive the next morning 
and undertake the charge of the baby* 
After some discussion and negotiation, the 
aflFair was arranged, and it was agreed that 
she should start by the 8.20 p.m. train, — 
Lady Grizell bargaining that she should not 
leave the nursery till she (Lady G.) had 
returned from her drive, and could take 
charge of that department herself. 
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" Come along, granny, we're all waiting 
for you," Sir John's voice resounded from 
the hall. 

" I'm sorry I've kept ye waiting, Sir John, 
although ye'U own it's no often anybody 
has to wait for me. I'll be with you in a 
little," replied the shrill voice of Lady 
Grizel from above the balustrades. 

Five minutes more, and they were all 
packed into the barouche, — Mrs. Sowerby 
and Lady Grizel on one side. Miss Maria 
and Mr. Sowerby on the other. Sir John 
and Cousin Jacob on the box. This was 
rather hard on Lady Grizel, who was not 
great at small talk at any time, and had 
absolutely nothing in common with Mrs. 
Sowerby. Conversation in the barouche 
certainly did not flourish. 

Mr. Sowerby was still dreaming of 
Horsley's " Britannia Eomana," Lady 
Grizel' s mind was preoccupied, not only 
with the immediate business in hand, but 
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with another subject of which we shall 
hear more anon. Mrs. Sowerby had to 
talk to Maria, her vis-a-vis, a young lady 
with small powers of conversation, but 
with a good-natured giggle at every one's 
service, and just now burning with sup- 
pressed admiration for Amoret, the first 
fine lady she had ever seen. There was 
to be a ball at Blowcaster that night, in 
honour of a certain Eussian prince who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, and 
Maria was to have been taken to it by 
Lady Pike, had she been well enough; 
and now Mrs. Sowerby had kindly offered 
to chaperone her. That, Maria felt, would 
be ten times better. Lady Pike would 
have sat and smiled and fanned herself, 
and taken the world as it came, (or rather 
perhaps as it didn't come) ; but Mrs. 
Sowerby, Maria somehow knew by in- 
tuition, would be like a brilliant rocket let 
ofi^ in the midst of the stupid Blowcaster 
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society. That fascinating and mysterious 
world of " officers" which Maria had often 
read about in novels, but knew no more 
of than Columbus did of America before 
he got there, would be sure to be at 
Mrs. Sowerby's feet. Everything with her 
would be bright and stylish and amusing, 
and what fun they would have talking of it 
afterwards ! 

"You must let me come and peep at 
you," said Amoret, "before you come 
down-stairs. I should so like to try a way 
a lady I saw had her hair done the other 
day, upon you. It was parted here, and 
here, and then there was a plait coming 
round there, and just a little bunch of rose- 
buds to give it a finish. Or your apple- 
blossoms would do quite as well. May I 
come and put them in for you ?" 

Lady Grizel's chin was in the air, and 
her mouth tightly closed. If it had not 
been for Sir John, she would long ago 
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have spoken her mind on the subject of 
balls. 

A word or two here on her previous 
history, as the carriage bowls along. 

She was a Hayes by birth, one of the 
Hayes of Dumfries-shire, and all that 
family have for generations been strong 
Calvinists. 

Calvinism is perhaps in these days a 
little out of date, and with Lady Grizel it 
existed hardly so much in the form of a 
creed as in the hard, bitter, and narrow 
habit of mind which arises from it. She 
was hardly a religious woman, but severe, 
dogmatic, and most singularly superstitious. 
The Hayes' had a ghost — perhaps more 
than one — of their own, and always believed 
in second-sight. Lady Grizel's own great- 
aunt, Mrs. Veronica Kinnaird, had had 
this fatal gift. Indeed the story ran that 
it had proved very fatal in one case, having 
been exercised on a young man who was 
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betrothed to her sister, and who was so 
frightened at the discovery of Miss Ve- 
ronica's supernatural endowments, that he 
broke off the match, not having courage 
(as he said) to marry into a family where 
such uncanny things went on. It was to 
this same Miss Veronica (many years 
afterwards) that Lady Grizel in her girl- 
hood once paid a visit in the curious old 
house of Aberballoch. The old lady was 
ill in her arm-chair, too enfeebled to move. 
If she spoke, it was with a measured im- 
pressiveness that left the words distinctly 
chiselled in the mind after the lapse of 
years. 

" And sae, Grizie, thou'rt like to be . 
wed?" said she, fixing her eyes on the 
young girl who stood stiffly before her. 

" Wha said sae?" said Grizel, colouring 
at her secret being discovered. 

" There's mair ways o' things comin' 
into the mind than by sayin\'^ replied the 
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old aunt. " Eh, lassie, thou'lt be a bonnie 
bride ere many weeks be passed. My 
blessing gang wi' thee." 

" Will I be a happy bride ?" said Grizel, 
frightened out of all reticence. 

" There's ups and there's doons in this 
warid," said Miss Veronica. (And she 
well might say so, for Colin MacTavish, 
Lady Grizel's bridegroom, turned out but 
a poor creature.) " But e'en noo I can see 
thy daughter's face. A rich English laird 
will come and wed her. Twa wee baimies' 
graves are being digged in the kirk-yard, 
twa wee unchristened lassies she will lay 
under the snaw. And at length there is 
joy in the castle, for a braw lad-bairn 
comes ; and strange, sad and strange, is 
the lot that will befall him !" 

Here the old lady paused, and looked 
steadily away from Grizel. The tears 
stood in her worn but still eager grey 
eyes, which when speaking had a pecu- 
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liarly rapid and involuntary horizontal 
movement of their own which gave extra-, 
ordinary animation to her whole face. 

^* Let him beware of the bm'n in the 
mead, and of St. Joseph's Thorn," said 
she, with another flash of inteUigence, 
" But ah !" she added mournfully, " the 
burn rins on, and the bonnie red berries 
grow on the thorn, and he is lying, deaf 
and blind, beside them." 

" tell me more, tell me more," said 
the girl, falling at the old lady's knees and 
kissing her hands imploringly. 

" I dinna ken o' what I was speakin'," 
said Miss Veronica, as her face resumed 
an expression of utter common-place. 
"Whiles I seem in a dream, but 'tis all 
passed aff the noo. Ring for my ain 
woman, Grizy, and bid her fetch me my 
Indy shawl and my tabatiere; and ye'U 
read me, winna ye, the last advices in the 
Courant from General Lafayette ?" 
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Ifothing more could ever be got out 
of Miss Veronica; but her words had 
haunted Lady Grizel throughout life, and 
when the rich English laird really came 
and married her daughter, and still more, 
when two years in succession a little 
winter blossom opened only to close in the 
mansion at Thomwell Abbas, and two 
baby girls were laid in the comer of the 
churchyard appropriated to infants dying 
as soon as born, Lady Grizel's uneasiness 
was considerable, and now (after the birth 
of a third daughter, too insignificant to 
be taken notice of in prophecy), now that a 
son and heir had really come, a strange vein 
of superstitious dread had been opened, 
and mingled with her pride and dehght. 

As yet, indeed, she could see no quarter 
from which trouble could possibly arise, 
except the delicate health of her daughter. 
Still, as she sat in the carriage, it was not 
mere disapproval that added an unusual 
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gloom to her saturnine cast of face. 
Nothing could be lovelier than that after- 
noon's drive. The road went along the 
side of a brook, half-way up the slope 
of an irregular wooded hill, and the birches 
drooped so low as almost to touch the 
heads of the travellers, and to veil from 
time to time the opposite cliff, with its 
red rocks, mountain ashes and bracken, 
and httle driblets of downward-flowing 
water here and there. By-and-by the 
road turned, and a slight descent landed 
them in the midst of a green meadow, 
shut in by moorland hills. An old gray 
stone bridge, exquisitely light in its pro- 
portions, with two arches of unequal size, 
crossed the brook, which in this place was 
a stream of some importance. It was 
flowing in a direction contrary to that in 
which our travellers had come, and 
seemed hurrying from the woods which 
had hitherto sheltered it to the bolder 
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scenes through which they had been 
passing. The noise which it made leaping 
down a fall of several feet below the 
carriage-path, was (as Mrs. Sowerby said) 
enough to satisfy any lover of waterfalls. 
Her delight in the whole scene was very 
real, and her expression of it charmed the 
gentlemen, and made Lady Grizel think 
her more affected than ever. After one 
or two vain attempts to interest Mr. 
Sowerby, Sir John leant over the box and 
began addressing the ladies. 

"I might have brought you by the 
covers, but I thought though this was 
the longest way round, you'd think it 
the prettiest. There, you see that clump 
of trees to the right, that's where my 
property ends. Lord Harrington has all 
that as far as you can see. I've let the 
shooting over this to him for five years. 
And over there you can just see into 

shire. And now, Sowerby, this is 
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quite in your line. These ruins here are 
all that is left of a cell that used to be 
connected with Thornwell. Indeed, the 
abbey took its name from this I believe^ 
didn't it ?'• 

" Well, I believe so. * In Fonte Spinae, 
vulgariter Thornewell,' it is in the old 
charters. Wasn't there a sacred spring 

here, dedicated to , some black-letter 

saint or other ? " 

" St, Joseph. Oh, yes." 

" If you call Jam a black-letter saint," 
said Mrs. Sowerby, laughing. 

"Joseph of Arimathea, of course," said 
Mr. Sowerby, looking injured. Lady 
Grizel's face was as dark as midnight. 
She must be particular, thought Amoret. 
" I suppose there used to be miracles 
worked here" she added aloud. 

" Hundreds, I've no doubt. There, you 
see that very old thorn- tree, I believe it's 
an off- shoot of the Holy Thorn at Glaston- 
bury." 
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" Really I " said Amoret, with delight. 
Mr. Sowerby sniffed and said nothing. 

"And there's the Holy Well. That 
conduit with a stone trough and a 
canopy. Look where that great yellow 
patch of stonecrop is." 

" Oh, how exquisitely, perfectly lovely ! 
Charles, wouldn't Mr. Hastings Gilbert 
be delighted ? Do you know I think this 
is quite the most beautiful thing we have 
seen. Couldn't we go over the rest of 
the ruins ? " And she had sprung out of 
the carriage with Sir John's help, almost 
before the words were uttered, and was 
shaking out the folds of her pretty 
summer dress, aided by Maria. 

" Coming too, granny ? Rather sit still ? 
Well, perhaps it's rather rough walking 
for you. But you must just look at the 
ruins where the last Abbot of Thornwell 
died, didn't he, Sowerby ? I'm afraid, you 
know, to open my mouth before you." 
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"You mean at tlie dissolution," said 
Mr. Sowerby, gruflBy, " when Henry VIII. 
turned them all out." 

" And he was so ill at the time that he 
expired here, not being able to travel any 
farther," said Sir John. 

" Leaving a curse," said Mr. Sowerby, 
"on all robbers and spoilers of sacred 
places." 

"You don't seem to take it much to 
heart, at any rate," said Mr. Pike, address- 
ing his cousin. 

"I don't see why I should. We've 
always been jolly here," said Sir John. 

"I should think he'd have been too 
kind-hearted," said Mrs. Sowerby ; " my 
notion of abbots is that they were always 
fat and good-natured like our old friend 
the Abb6 Dufour, whom you used to play 
rubbers with, Charles, at Brussels." 

And here she mimicked the Abbd rub- 
bing his fat hands and taking snuff, to the 
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delight of three at least of the party who 
accompanied her laughing down the path- 
way that led to the ruins. The voices 
sounded gaily and discordantly to Lady 
Grizel, who stayed in the carriage, and was 
hardly conscious of the perfect loneliness 
of the place and time, so absorbed was she 
in her own thoughts. As it happened this 
was her first sight of the place, as she had 
not been much at Thornwell till the break- 
ing up of her own home this spring. It 
seemed a very few moments before the 
noisy party were back again. 

" Hallo ! Granny in a brown study ? " 
said Sir John. 

"You should have been with us, Lady 
Grizel ! " cried Mrs. Sowerby. " It has 
been too dehghtful. That old doorway ! 
I just scratched down a little memo- 
randum of it." She half opened her sketch- 
book, but was deterred by Lady Grizel' s 
absent, indifferent manner. 
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"You must show it to my wife," said 
Sir John. " She has rather a turn for these 
things herself.'* 

"Have you got the number of mould- 
ings right in your arch?" inquired Mr, 
Sowerby sceptically. 

" Dear me, Charles, how should I know ? 
I never thought of counting ! " 

" So I should have guessed. But you 
ought to know, my dear, that in buildings 
of this style nothing fixes the date like a 
moulding." 

" Mouldy dates," said Sir John 
jocosely, " what disagreeable things to 
talk of 1 " 

Maria dutifully laughed. It was the 
last laugh of the afternoon; for Mrs. 
Sowerby said she was tired, and must take 
a nap in preparation for the long evening. 
Lady Grizel had drawn down her veil, 
which always gives a " not-at-home " aspect 
to the wearer, and Maria spent the next 
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lialf hour very much to her own satisfac- 
tion, in being proposed to by, and re- 
jecting, three ofl&cers in succession, and at 
last having a dehghtful flirtation in the 
oloak-room with the Russian Prince him- 
self, who was in the act of presenting her 
with a splendid tippet of real sable, when 
the carriage once again reached the door 
of Thomwell Abbas. 



CHAPTER rV. 

*Oicv/u>po9 ^ fJioiy T€KOs, ccrcrccu, cT ayopcvcis* 
" Short-lived, mj child, shalt be, as thou hast said." 

Iliadj xviii. 95. 

E VEILING has come, and the ball-goers are 
assembling. The gentlemen are in the hall. 
The ladies are rather late, and Sir John is 
beginning to fuss a little about his horses, 
and Mr. Sowerby, who goes very much 
against his will, and mainly in hope of 
meeting Sir Britannicus Camden, a brother 
antiquary, walks in some irritability up and 
down. Cousin Jacob has got his fingers in 
one of those Siamese links that were the 
fashion some time ago, which puU you 
tighter the more you struggle to get free, 
and seems to find that a sufficient and lively 
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interest. At last the ladies come rustling 
and glistening, fluttering and tinkling down. 
Maria in white muslin with red bows sym- 
metrically arranged ; Amoret in a kind of 
indescribable fabric that looked like woven 
mother, of-peari, something like what Keat's 
heroine may have seemed in the moonbeams 
on St. Agnes' Eve. 

" So sorry we're late, but we stopped to 
ask how Lady Pike was as we came down," 
said Amoret. "I'm glad to hear she's 
dozing." 

" Lady Grizel would not let her be dis- 
turbeda" said Maria. 

" I feel quite ashamed of myself for run- 
ning away from my domestic duties," said 
Mrs. Sowerby as she got into the carriage. 
" If it wasn't for Sir Britannicus and this 
gay young lady (patting Maria's arm), I 
should have stayed at home. Never mind 
(as a chorus of deprecation arose), we've 
only this next and one other visit to pay. 
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I wanted Cliarles to get me off, but he would 
not hear of going without me, though he 
knows how I hate staying at grand places ; 
and then we'll go back to town, and be as 
humdrum and steady as one of the police- 
men who walk up and down in front of the 
British Museum." 

The mention of the British Museum 
aroused Mr. Sowerby, and he began talking 
about the manuscripts there, and went on 
in a fitful way, supported by occasional 
interjections from the others, till they all, 
except Maria, who was very happy with her 
own fantasies, got too drowsy to do even 
that. He comforted himself with looking 
forward to Sir Britannicus Camden; and 
so the carriage went on and on. 

For our own part, we think the sober 
certainty of waking bliss is rarely so delight- 
ful as that half -conscious state one is in at 
night in a really comfortable carriage. One 
just knows something pleasant is going to 
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break in upon tte dream by and by, but 
one is in no hurry for it. Here is society 
without its obligations or its constraint, 
seclusion without melancholy, progress 
without effort. But thrice blest he who, 
in addition to this, gives or receives the 
little caress which he has lacked courage 
for in vulgar daylight ; and thrice precious 
the little confidential words which may then 
be sometimes interchanged. When we think 
of Amoret with all her beauty and grace, 
and how much happiness of this kind she 
might have given if the right person had 
ever come in her way, we own it is trying 
to hear Mr. Sowerby go prosing on while 
Sir John is gently snoring (though with a 
very perceptible crescendo) in his corner. 
And yet Amoret had no regrets. If she had 
fallen in the way of a man of deep poetical 
nature he would have idoUzed her, but 
she would have given in return very little 
more than she gave Mr. Sowerby. She had 
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nothing, and did not pretend to have any- 
thing of the "femme incomprise" about 
her. Her last deliberation before going to 
sleep had led up to a resolution to alter a 
flower in Maria's head-dress before they 
went into the ball-room ; the last conscious 
movement of her mind — a vague reply to 
something Lady Grizel (who was safe at 
home, but whose spirit haunted her) might 
say in objection. 

If there is anything in animal magnetism 
it is not strange that Lady Grizel should 
haunt her acquaintance at this time, her 
own perturbation of mind being so great 
that its currents might well be felt some 
distance off. People who have no Scotch 
blood in their veins will hardly be able to 
enter into the intensely superstitious nature 
which some at least of them have inherited 
from the dark ages, and which would at 
first sight appear incompatible with their 
clear, shrewd, practical habits. Lady Grizel 
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was a good woman of business, a capital 
manager and economist; yet slie would 
have been miserable at meeting a funeral 
on New Year's Day, at putting a ctild into 
mourning on his birthday, or at sitting down 
thirteen at table. In fact, all the usual and 
some unusual superstitions were so deeply 
rooted in her mind that they might be said 
to form no unimportant part of her creed, 
if not to add another set of commandments 
to her Decalogue. It can easily be sup- 
posed how utterly miserable this afternoon's 
drive had made her. Here was the curse 
clinging to the soil, here was the bum in 
the mead, and St. Joseph's Thorn, and 
everything pat with her old aunt's predic- 
tion, already half realized by preceding 
events. And as she sat in the fireHght by 
her grandson's cot the little slumbering 
shape within it formed the subject for 
meditations very different from those of 
ordinary grandmothers. 
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No schoolboy successes, no frolics, no 
distinctions in after-life, no delightful love- 
confidences, no cheerfulness added by him 
to her old age came before her ; but only 
one form after another of violent death. He 
was being drowned in the burn, hanged on 
the thorn, attacked by a mad bull in the mea- 
dow, thrown from his horse, killed in a duel^ 
or undergoing in some way or other the 
sad and strange fate that had been foretold 
for him. So she sat and mused, her strong 
concentrated northern nature brooding with 
all its force on these vivid creations of her 
awakened imagination. 

The room itself was well fitted for such 
twilight dreams. Thick stone walls, nar- 
row windows, a crooked ceiling with unac- 
countable bulgings and recesses, a modern 
fireplace introduced regardless of symmetry 
into one corner, some patches of tapestry 
which had clearly been meant for a larger 
and more important room, and which, oddly 
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enough, represented in one group the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, and in another 
the interview between Achilles and his mo- 
ther, when he prophesies to her of the short- 
ness of his own life, or, as the old worked 
legend had it underneath : — 

* '' Achilles to his mother doth presage 
His cutinge offe in flowre of his age." 

Lady Grizel had a complete indifference 
to what she would most likely have called 
"profane literature;" but no one can sit 
in a particular place under strong mental 
excitement without being acted upon by the 
little things which may happen to surround 
them ; and " trifles light as air" have often 
been known to afford " confirmation strong" 
to a mind tottering under uncertainty of 
purpose. It happened that with these 
doggerel lines still ringing in her ears she 
was disturbed by the restless cry of her 
little grandson in his cradle. She rose from 
her seat, took him in her arms, and again 
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placed herself by the small wood fire which 
even on that summer night was kept up in 
the chilly old-fashioned room. The soft 
grey ashes dropped gently through the 
grate like the sands of an hour-glass mark- 
ing the slow course of the night-watches. 
An artist might have made a fine study of 
chiaroscuro out of Lady Grizel as she sat 
there (her black dress and sombre profile 
thrown out by the surrounding glow), with 
her grandson at her bosom, and crooned 
out a little old song to him, while the flame 
flickered around the half-burnt log with in- 
sidious afffection, and its crackling formed 
a suitable accompaniment to her cricket- 
like notes. The song had originally been 
called the Birth-night Song, and was in 
seven stanzas, to correspond with the seven 
ages of man's life. The old custom was to 
sing it through again and again, the super- 
stition being that the new-born child's life 
would be prolonged to the same decade as 
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that in wliich the log burnt itself out (the 
previous repetitions of the song going for 
nothing). Our copy has unfortunately 
been somewhat modernized : — 

" Bairnie, baimie on mj knee, 

Slumber soft and list my charm, 
None can alter what must be, 
Bane or blessing, help or harm. 

*^ Gaily sings the hissing sap 

In the young and juicy bough. 
Knows not, dreams not of mishap. 
Even as little dreamest thou. 

** Lightly laugh the flames, and dance ; 
Youth is playful, youth is gay ; 
Soon 'tis past, as years advance, 
Comes but seldom hour of play. 

** Deep and searching is the glow. 
Hot and wasting, fierce and stem, 
Purgatorial fires of woe 
Even on earth begin to bum. 



it 



Now no more of youth and joy, 
Hope is dead, and promise o'er ; 

Gone the day-dreams of the boy. 
Spring of life returns no more. 

F 2 
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'' See, the fire grows dim and grej, 
One.bj one the ashes fall ; 
Glow an instant, then decay. 
Life ! hast given thj best, thine all ? 

*' On and on the blackness creeps, 

Fades bj torn each glimmering spark, 
Till in death the chamber sleeps, 
All is voiceless, all is dark ! " 

Lady Grizel sang the song through once 
without interruption. She began to sing 
it again, but had hardly finished the second 
verse when the firebrand fell with a crash 
upon the hearth in front of her, snapped 
suddenly in half, scattering in its fall a 
brilliant spray of red-hot sparks, which in 
another moment were turned to pale pow- 
dery ashes. The broken log itself glowed 
for a second or two and then expired, 
leaving the chamber in all but total dark- 
ness. Lady Grizel shuddered, and her voice 
seemed as if it too had suddenly died away. 

In that silence and darkness we must 
leave her. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Brief as the memory of a guest 

Who tarries but one bustUng daj, 
Who drains his cup, and tells his jest, 
And, swearing friendship, spurs away." 

Meantime the ball was being kept up, as 
the local papers said, with much spirit. 
The only disappointed person was Mr. 
Sowerby, inasmuch as Sir Britannicus 
Camden never came. He took refuge with 
the whist-players, while his wife was the 
acknowledged belle of the evening. Half 
her amusement was in laughing to herself 
over the astonishment which some of the 
ladies would have shown if they could have 
peeped into one or two of the back pages of 
her history. As it was, her reminiscences of 
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foreign parts were the delight of her part- 
ners, and her nonchalant, fine-lady way of 
discussing the theatre at Brussels was an 
absurd contrast, as she herself felt, to the 
painful earnestness with which she had 
once regarded it as a matter of daily 
bread. 

As the Russian prince had not taken 
any particular notice of Maria, she con- 
soled herself by dancing a good many 
times with Captain Goosestep; and as 
she looked very well, and danced nicely 
and with enjoyment, she made a consider- 
able impression. Indeed, as Maria will 
appear no more in our story after the 
present chapter, we may a3 weU inform 
the reader that she is now Mrs. Goosestep, 
and has, we believe, a brood of Httle gos- 
lings. Sir John was immensely happy 
" chaflBng " her and the other young ladies 
of his acquaintance. Cousin Jacob was in 
great request, and dehghted at being told 
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by one of the prettiest girls in the room 
that she considered five-and-forty as quite 
the prime of life. And as Mr. Sowerby 
won two out of three rubbers, it may be 
said on the whole that the Blowcaster ball 
was a great success. 

The discussion of it the next morning 
at a late breakfast was almost equally 
delightful, Maria giving the business part 
of the narrative — ^names, places, and times 
— ^and Mrs. Sowerby the little poetical 
touches; and now and then, when the 
names were missing, convulsing Sir John 
by such good mimicry of the people she 
described that there was no mistaking 
them. The only drawbacks were Mr. 
Sowerby's fussiness about being late for 
the 11.5 train, which was to carry them 
off to the duke's (Maria accompanying 
them as far as Mugby Junction, on her 
way to the house of another uncle and 
aunt, while Mrs. Sowerby's nurse and 
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cliild were to go to town an hour or two 
later), and Lady Grizers grim and, as 
Mrs. Sowerby thought, worse than Puri- 
tanical severity of expression. At last, 
several of her best jokes having missed 
fire in that quarter, Amoret rose gracefully 
from the breakfast-table. " I must go and 
have a farewell look at my little monkey," 
she exclaimed. " He and nurse were both 
out this morning when I had done dress- 
ing, taking their last breath of country 
air, I suppose. Ah ! how often, when we 
are back in our little foggy den in Woburn 
Place, we shall look back to Thomwell 
and its pleasures ! However, you're all 
coming to us this winter; so I shall be 
cutting the ground from under my own 
feet if I abuse London to you." 

" And you really will take me to the 
play, then ?" said Maria to Amoret, hold- 
ing her hand in both her own. 

" If you can't find any better chaperone. 
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Dear I how I should like you to see Rob- 
son in ^ The Porter's Knot' ! He is such 
a dear broken-hearted old father. I always 
take three pocket-handkerchiefs whenever 
I go, and they come back dripping. Oh ! 
and the Opera ! I wonder if Grisi — " 

Suddenly the thought of Lady Grizel 
occurred to her; but on looking round 
she found she had already disappeared. 

" I've never said good-bye to her lady- 
ship," Amoret continued penitently. 

" But you easily can," said Maria ; 
"there she is, on the gravel sweep just 
outside the house, talking to your nurse." 

" Ah ! poor Bartleman ! I am glad she 
has found a friend. She is not quite all I 
could wish, but I took her really as much 
out of charity as anything else. Lady 
Adeliza recommended her. She married 
their butler (servants will make such 
foolish marriages !), and he ran away about 
six months ago and left her dreadfully in 
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debt. She quite jumped at my oflTer of a 
situation." 

"How Lady Grizel is talking to her T' 
continued Maria. " See ! she has lifted 
the baby's veil and given him a kiss. 
Dear ! how the nurse is curtseying ! What 
can make her so civil all on a sudden ?" 

"I am sure," Mrs. Sowerby could not 
help saying, for the two ladies were now 
tete-a-tetej " to be noticed by Lady Grizel 
is such an honour that I don't wonder at 
any one's being rather overpowered by it. 
I say, Maria, I wonder — don't you think 
I've offended her in some way?" 

" How could you offend anybody ? " 

" Well, of course not intentionally ; but 
I may have made some awkward blunder." 

" Tou awkward ! Oh, no ! It's only 
one of her headaches. When she comes 
down in that little grey knitted shawl we 
always know we're going to have a bad 
day. Cousin Jacob calls it *the stormy 
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petrel.' It*s so fiinny of him. He says, 
• Knitted shawl, look out for a squall.* 
And do you know, it always happens so." 

** Well, anyhow, we ought to be moving," 
said Mrs. Sowerby, as her husband entered 
with his great-coat on and a world of un- 
spoken warnings and reproofs in his face. 
" Yes, dear, I know all you're going to say 
— it wants only five minutes to the time, 
and ladies are always late for everything. 
There, sit down and read your Times, and 
we'll be with you before you've half got 
through that long thing about the British 
Association. We really must fly, though," 
she said, as she ran lightly up-stairs, Maria 
after her. It seemed Uke no time before she 
popped out of her bed-room, the prettiest, 
trimmest Uttle figure of a traveller imagin- 
able, bag and parasol in hand. " I can't find 
nurse," she was heard saying to the atten- 
dant housemaid, ." but she must take the 
shawls and brown-paper parcel I've left in 
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Mr. Sowerby*s dressing-room, and some 
books an dpapers there are of his, back to 
London with her. And do you know — Oh I 
Lady Grizel'* (as that lady appeared in the 
passage), " you're not going to tell me I 
must not just say good-bye to Lady Pike — 
I won't be a minute. Silence gives con- 
sent." And she tripped past her, and in 
a moment was by the invaUd's bedside. 
"Good-bye, dear, dear Lady Pike! So 
many thanks for this most delightful visit. 
And now your tiresome visitors are gone, 
you'll get strong, won't you? and come 
and see us in our little London snuggery ? 
Say you will." 

" Good-bye, dear Mrs. Sowerby. Thank 
you for coming and bringing the baby too. 
You have quite brightened them all up — 
John especially, though I am vexed to 
have seen so little of you." She raised 
her eyes, and Mrs. Sowerby instinctively 
gave her a kiss. 
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" Mr. Sowerby*s asking for you, ma'am," 
said a voice at the door. 

They parted, Mrs. Sowerby looking 
once more round as they left the room to 
say, " What fun it'll be comparing notes 
about our two babies ! " Her laugh seemed 
to linger like sunshine in the passage 
after she was gone. 

" It*s good-bye for ever for me," said 
Lady Pike, half to herself, as the door 
closed upon her. And indeed she spoke 
truly. Her strength rapidly ebbed away 
after this, each day making it more certain 
that the end could not be far ofE. Long 
ere the winter came she was laid in Thorn- 
well churchyard, to the bitter grief of her 
husband, on whom the blow had fallen 
more unexpectedly than on any one, while 
to Lady Grizel the sorrow seemed to have 
brought a fixed and silent gloom. 

Miss Hooker saw but Httle of the dying 
mother until just at the last, when, by 
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Lady Pike's own request, she was sent for. 
She was in the sick-room at the moment of 
death, and the last sounds that fell from 
the dying lips were a murmur of assent to 
some words of prayer uttered by her 
brother's voice. Lady Pike died holding 
her husband's hand, happy in her full 
trust in him and in her mother, and in 
their care for her baby boy. 

But as all this belongs to a period some- 
what earlier than the main course of our 
story, we will not describe any further the 
events of that sorrowful time. We must 
pass over a space of some fifteen years 
and enter on the history of the yoimg 
persons to whom the foregoing pages have 
relation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell ? " 

O, Herbert 

It is Sunday moming at Thomwell. Mr. 
and Miss Hooker, considerably older than 
when we saw them last, are again at break- 
fast ; not tete-a-tete, however, for they have 
a new inmate, their niece Irene, who has 
been with them now for some time, and is 
in fact almost like their adopted daughter. 
She is a rather tall, thin girl at present, 
dressed with a plainness that is more to 
please herself than her aunt: black hair 
in a knot at the back of her head, a plain 
grey woollen dress set ofE with a crimson 
neck ribbon, and no rings or ornaments of 
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any kind. Still it is a face that hardly 
depends on dress. Irene is a trying name, 
and we know very few people who could 
" cany it off," but this girl's face and head 
might, undeveloped as they were, have 
been introduced in a grand classical fresco 
without altering a line. The hair grew 
low and picturesquely on the forehead, the 
brows had that rare and beautiful curve 
with which we are so familiar in the an- 
tique. The eyes were dark, steady, earnest 
and simple ; the mouth was chiefly remark- 
able for its regularity of form, and the 
absence of all humorous hues and mis- 
chievous nuances of expression. Every 
movement of the fine but still immature 
figure was decisive, vigorous, and uncon- 
ventional, though by no means ungracefiil. 
At this moment, look at her cutting the 
bread. It is but for a party of three (and 
Mr. Hooker always eats toast), but she is 
felhng shoe after slice as energetically as if 
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she had to provide for a large starving 
family. 

" There, that '11 do, Lina," says her aunt. 
**Now you need not scald yourself with 
that cup of tea, or hurry over your break- 
fast. School will not be for half an hour." 

" No, auntie, I know it isn't. Our 
clock's five minutes slow, though, by the 
church, and Dot will be here directly, and 
1 shall have to help her. She gets so 
puzzled with the hard words in her reading 
for Uncle George." 

For Mr. Hooker always spent half-an- 
hour on Sundays in instructing his niece 
and Yeronica Pike (alias Dot) in Church 
History, and gave them books to read up 
for him in the week. 

" Why does not she get Walter to help 
her, now he's at home, instead of coming 
to you?" said Mr. Hooker. 

" Oh, I don't know. She's afraid of 
bothering him." 

VOL. I. Q 
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He always seems to me so good-p 
natured," said Miss Frances. 

" So he is. But Dot says lie's always 
so deep in some book or other that — I 
think it must be her own fault though, 
partly. He always explains things very 
nicely to me." 

"How odd," said Miss Frances, "that 
Walter should be so clever, and poor Dot 
so backward ! He seems as if he could do 
anything he liked. How well he draws ! 
and yet he has never been taught. Lina, 
what did you do with that sketch he gave 
you the other day ?" 

" I don't know." 

"You don't mean to say you tore it 
up?" 

"I really can't remember. Oh, yes, 
now I know. I wanted a bit of paper in 
a hurry to make a memorandum upon, so 
I kept it. Look!" And she produced 
from her blotting-book a square piece 
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of paper, inscribed on the back as fol- 
lows : — 

" Jane Johnson. Soup on Friday. 
Send her * Tracts for Christian 
Seasons.' " 
" John Higgins. Aged fourteen. Tell 
him about Night School. Ask him 
to remind Billy Wilson." 
" 6 J yards of Flannel ; 2 J unbleached. 
« Tickets for Shoe Club." 
And a few other memoranda of an equally 
parochial character. 

Mr. Hooker laughed and patted her on 
the back with " Well done, lina." 

Miss Frances said, "Well, you might 
have got another bit of paper, and not 
spoilt Walter's sketch." 

" Oh ! it hasn't hurt it. I didn't want 
it either a bit; only he chose to give it 
me, and I couldn't say no. I can't see 
any sense in it." 

The sketch was a rough, clever sepia 

G 2 
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drawing of a young woman, with her dark 
hair all down her back, floating on a ray 
of light into a dismal sort of place, half 
dungeon, half hospital, in which lay a 
number of captives, or patients (the artist 
had not made it very clear which), who 
were enthusiastically looking up at their 
lovely visitant and at the roses she carried 
in her hand. 

The young lady was a trifle like Irene 
herself, and there may have been a play 
on her name in the motto, " Per pacem 
ad lucem." 

" Well, that's one of the prettiest things 
I ever saw of his," said Miss Frances. 

" One of the most unblushing pieces of 
compliment, at any rate," said Mr. Hooker. 
" I'm glad, though, Lina, you've learnt to 
do your hair better than that." 

And he took up his papers and left the 
room. 

" It may be pretty, but I can't see much 
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meaning in it," said Lina. " What's the 
good of roses to people when they are as 
unhappy as those poor wretches are ? And 
besides, you couldn't get through Peace to 
Light, could you? but through Light to 
Peace." 

"Perhaps you couldn't. I never heard 
the motto before, so I don't quite under- 
stand it." 

" There's no peace in haying things all 
in a muddle," said Lina. " One must have 
light to get them straight, — and I suppose 
it's the same with one's mind. Anyhow, 
I shouldn't care for that sort of peace. It 
would be like going to bed with one's 
room in confusion, and then blowing out 
the candle to hide it." 

" That would certainly spoil my night's 
rest," said her aunt. " But I don't think 
he can mean that. Oh, here they both 
are !" 

" Now, auntie, if you'll just let me get 
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my books from the drawer behind you, I 
shall be ready. I declare Dot has got 
another new dress !" 

"May we come in?" said the aforesaid 
Dot, who was, like her name, short and 
round, with fair hair, blue-grey eyes, and 
a heavy, affectionate mouth. No pne would 
have beUeved her to be a year older than 
the handsome dark-haired lad who accom- 
panied her, or to be so near womanhood 
as she in reality was. 

" I was so afraid we were late," she 
continued, ** for Walter wanted to finish 
something; and at last he took me the 
short cut over the fields, and Dryad would 
go after the rabbits, and that hindered 
us so." 

" It was lucky we did," said Walter, 
" for we found a piece of bog-bean for you, 
Miss Hooker," and he put the curious 
pink-and-white flower into her hand, and 
added, glancing at Lina, " It '11 have to be 
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put into water directly. They fade faster 
than anything."^ 

" Oh ! is that where you found my sun- 
dew the other day ? " said Lina, eagerly. 

" Now, you dear old Lina, you must not 
get talking about flowers and things," said 
Dot, " for there's only just time for you to 
look over this with me." 

" Quite right, Dot, I beg your pardon. 
Gome into this corner, and we'll lose no 
time." 

The two girls slipped away, and Walter 
remained with Miss Frances, who was 
quick in detecting his disappointed look, 

" Lina does enjoy botany," she said. 
" Indeed, it's quite a treat for us both to 
have a new flower." 

"I do think," said Walter, brooding 
over his grievance, " Dot might ask 
granny to help her now and then, instead 
of troubling you, who are all so busy. Of 
course mademoiselle can't be expected. 
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Church History isja*t much in her line. 
I'd have helped her for the matter of that, 
though, if she*d asked me J 

"I dare say she didn't like to trouble 
you, on your last Sunday at home. You 
go to Westminster next week, don't you ?" 

" Yes, I'm thankful to say," said Walter. 
" I forgot, though, how rude that sounds ! 
If I lived here, I should never be counting 
the days to go back to school. Being here 
is my only treat/ 

" You don't know how Sir John misses 
you when you're away. And as to poor 
Dot—" 

" Well, I know I couldn't stand it if I 
was Dot. Not but what she's everybody's 
pet. Everything's right that she does, 
with my father at least, and everything 
wrong that I — " 

" Walter, I can't have you talking like 
this. You must recollect Dot is a girl 
who wants petting and bringing forward. 
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She is not very strong either, as you know, 
and I dare say your father feels this." 

" She'd be a great deal stronger if 
granny would not persist in coddling her 
so. Why just look how they've muffled 
her up at this minute, simply because 
it \ looked like rain ' when we started. 
She's got on her goloshes too, though it's 
as dry as my coat-sleeve. Just look at 
her ! " 

Sure enough there sat Dot in a bonnet 
of the year before last, which had been 
retrimmed with twice as much ribbon as 
was necessary, and with a hideous blue 
gauze veil, which gave additional top- 
heaviness to her figure ; a great contrast 
to Lina's light simple dress and black 
hat, 

" Do any other girls wear bonnets on 
Sundays ? " continued Walter. " Granny's 
got a law of the Modes and Persians in her 
head that it isn't proper to go to church 
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except in a bonnet. I wish Dot might be 
dressed just like Lina." 

" That would never do. Lina*s a poor 
girl, and your sister's a rich one." 

" All the more reason she should set a 
good example." 

" So she does, by doing as she's bid." 

" I wish she'd got you to order her about 
instead of granny. She isn't a bit like 
other girls. I feel it more and more every 
time I come home." 

" Well, you know, Walter, a great deal 
will depend on your being kind to her." 

"How am I to be kind to her when 
everything I propose granny comes and 
interferes with ? She'll hardly ever let her 
look at a story-book, or even books that 
everybody else has at their fingers' ends. 
The other day I was in the room when 
Dot was doing her English history, about 
Lord Peterborough, you know, in the reign 
of Queen Anne ; and it said no one had 
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travelled so fast since Puck put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes. 
Well, she didn't know in the least who 
Puck was ; she'd never heard of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, or Oberon, or 
Titania, or anybody. I couldn't help say- 
ing, * Well, Dot, I never would have 
believed any young lady could be so dread- 
fully ignorant ! ' Oh, I had such a blowing- 
up from granny ! She thinks reading 
Shakspeare's waste of time, and that Dot's 
much better employed stitching shirt- 
collars. However, so long as she doesn't 
call on me to wear the shirts afterwards, 
I don't so much mind ! " 

" Now, Walter, you really must be care- 
ful what you say." 

" It isn't what I say, but what I feel ; 
what any [other fellow would feel in my 
place." 

" Yes, but I am afraid you let poor Dot 
see that you don't look up to Lady Grizel, 
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who I am sure is always trying to do her 
best for you/' 

" Bad is the best, then ! Now, Miss 
Hooker, I know that dear good face you 
are putting on. You are trying to be 
angry with me, and you can't. You know 
you can't. But I shouldn't mind a scold- 
ing from you ! " 

And he knelt down on the rug and 
looked up at her with a half-humorous, 
half- deprecatory expression that made her 
laugh and say, " Get away with you, you 
naughty boy! Somebody ought to scold 
you, even if I don't." 

" Tell me one thing," said he, detaining 
her as she tried to move away. " Was she 
always like that ? " 

" I think she has got graver and sadder 
of late years. Of course she felt your 
dear mother's death very much. But we 
must stop talking now. There are Dot 
and Lina ready to start." 
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" I'll go and open the gate for them," 
said Walter, darting off, and making short 
work of his farewell to Miss Frances. It 
was not long before she too had to go and 
get ready for church, whither we may 
perhaps follow her. 

Thomwell church had never been re- 
stored, and was a little barn-like building, 
indeed it had formerly been one of the 
monastic barns, with a little bell-turret 
superadded, and a square-headed east 
window, which looked as if it had once 
belonged to a larger building. The stained 
glass was a patchwork of old odds and 
ends, heads and draperies, and borders, and 
canopies, and arms and legs incongruously 
blended. Only one figure was perfect ; a 
lady in a pale-brown dress, kneeling in a 
pale-green meadow, and plucking the white 
flowers that grew therein, a sort of eccle- 
siastical Proserpine. 

Before Irene came, this lady had been 
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the heroine of a good many of Walter's 
youthful romances, diyiding his interest 
with a queen canred on one of the corbel 
heads who kept steadily awake through all 
the sermons. 

The "family" had a high pew with a 
brass rod running round the top, and a 
faded green curtain. If Lady Grizel was 
there, she generally closed every aperture 
in this curtain with great care, but Walter 
sometimes slyly undid it at a crack just at 
the point which gave a peep of lina play- 
ing the harmonium. 

Lina, intent wholly on the service, or 
only digressing from it when duty called 
on her to keep the choir up to theirs, was 
a source of wonderment to Walter, whose 
mind had not the same power of concen- 
tration, and for whom religion had not 
hitherto worn its most favourable aspect. 

" I wonder," he used to say to Dot when 
quite a small boy, " how it is that granny 
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i3 for ever preaching to me about attend- 
ing, and yet is always on the look-out her- 
self for the least thing I do. She can*t be 
attending — at least not to herself — only to 
me. 

** It's very kind of her to think so 
much about you," said Dot. " Of course 
she does it all for your good." 

" I wish she'd do it for your good, 
then, sometimes," said Walter, internally 
conscious that Dot very seldom laid her- 
self open to reproof as he did. Even in 
giving an account of the sermons. Dot 
usually succeeded the best. She was 
always quite sure of the text, chapter and 
verse, and generally gave an abstract of 
the discourse in one or other of the follow- 
ing ways : — 

" He said people ought to be good." 

" He said we ought not to think we were 
better than other people." 

" It was a very naice sermon, about love." 
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" The sermon was all about Christmas, 
Easter, the new year, missionaries," or 
perhaps " poor Mr. So-and-so," if there 
had been a recent funeral. 

It is astonishing how very large an area 
she succeeded in covering with these 
remarks. But one sees every day that no 
one is so clever asi the (so-called) stupid 
people. What ,could we (by which of course 
is meant all the readers of the present 
work) do, with the same scanty materials 
with which they bring about such credit- 
able results ? 

Walter's mind, on the contrary, always 
flew off at a tangent. Mr. Hooker had 
latterly been his tutor, and one sentence 
or another in the sermon was sure to bring 
back something they had been reading, or 
some discussion which they had had, which 
generally lasted till Walter was awakened 
by the "In conclusion" with which Mr. 
Hooker was wont to wind up. Sir John 
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was unfortunately very sleepy, and used to 
keep Dot in agonies by the way he nodded. 
Lady Grizel was an enigma to both the 
young people. She never went to sleep or 
so much as drooped her eyelids, but sat 
sternly upright, with, the old lines in her 
face growing deeper and more painful. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the power 
of deep devotional feeling to give repose 
and sweetness to an old woman's face. 
We have all seen such; and thought of 
Cowper's "Mary" or of that other 
" Mary's " moonlike face, — 

** Filling more and more with crystal light, 
As pensive evening deepens into night/' 

But Lady Grizel' s face had none of that 
ideal tenderness and sacredness. It was 
rather like a black, north-easterly morning. 
It might do good to somebody, but it 
certainly could give no pleasure, nor 
create any love. It was sad to see her 
there ; silent, wide-awake, uneasy without 
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being restless, immoveable, without being 
calm. She had a comer to herself, and 
nobody sat next her, and nobody ever sat 
opposite to her if they could help it. 

After church, she frigidly shook hands 
with Miss Frances and Irene. Sir John 
was all heartiness. 

" Famously the children sang this morn- 
ing ! All your doing, lina. I see the 
little Leesons are back again. I hear their 
father has got work on the roads. Dare- 
say you thought us very hard-hearted not 
letting him have out-door relief; didn't 
you. Miss Hooker ? I wonder what the 
rates would come to if you ladies had the 
management of them. Oh,' the salmon! 
I'm glad you fancied it. Dot here told me 
one day you said you liked salmon. Too 
bad of her, wasn't it ? Ah ! by the way, 
won't you spare Lina to take her Sunday's 
dinner with us. Only cold beef and pickles, 
,^you know. Granny keeps us all in order." 
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"I am afraid I can't," said Lina. 
" Tommy Bowles didn't know his catechism 
properly, and he is to come up to me at a 
quarter to two." 

" I am afraid we must wait till another 
time, Sir John, thank you," said Miss 
Hooker, seeing no corresponding hospitality 
in Lady GrizeFs face ; " Dot will be more 
glad of her when Walter's gone." 

" Ah ! I daresay ; but I doubt whether 
Walter's quite of that opinion. I know I 
should not have been at his age. What do 
you say, sir — eh ? " 

Walter was out of hearing, apparently, 
talking to an old man. 

" I think, Sir John, we'd best be moving 
on," said her ladyship. " Good afternoon 
to ye. Miss Hooker. Now, Veronica, I can't 
allow ye to be putting off your time this 
way." And she dragged off her victims. 

Walter, however, managed to say en 
passant y " You might have come, Lina. I 
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don't believe you care for poor old Dot a 
bit, or me either ; not half so much as you 
do for that dirty little blackguard." 

"You don't want me, and he does," 
said Irene. 

" I say, I lost my prayer-book this half, 
and I am ashamed to tell granny. Do lend 
me yours ; I know youVe got dozens. They 
grow by nature in a clergyman's house." 

" Oh, Walter ! how can you be so care- 
less? I think ypu'd better have one of 
the S. P. C. K. ones we give the school 
children — they're only twopence." 

" It isn't right to buy and sell on Sun- 
days," said Walter, with a face that would 
have done credit to any missionary depu- 
tation ; " and besides, all the fellows would 
laugh at me for a charity boy." 

" You can buy one when you get to 
London." 

" So I might. I should like one just 
like yours. May I look at it ? * Diamond 
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48. Cum Privilegio.' Oh! thank you." 
And he popped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Poor lina ! Struggles and remon- 
strances were vaiu. Walter laughed at 
her, and danced about in jfront of her with 
his hand on the precious pocket, and ulti- 
mately ran away so fast that she had no 
chance of recovering her book without 
arousing the attention of her uncle and 
aunt, which somehow she did not care to 
do. 

Walter went triumphantly back to the 
house, his face getting somewhat longer 
as he approached the dining-room, which 
was indeed a dismal apartment. They 
were only a party of five (Cousin Jacob 
had been dead for some years), including 
Mademoiselle, at one end of the long table, 
over which the cloth was only partly 
laid. 

Nobody talked, except that Sir John 
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cross-questioned "Walter a Kttle about his 
Westminster life — an irksome proceeding 
to schoolboys, but perhaps useful in pre- 
paring them to face future Committees of 
the House of Commons. How long did 
he think he would be before he got 
into the Sixth? Did they still go on 
having fights in Cloister Green, as they 
used to do in Sir John's time ? Which of 
the masters were the most popular ? Who 
was captain of the school now, and 
would he be most likely to go to Trinity 
or Christchurch ? — ^in fact, all the usual 
questions, to which Walter gave laconic 
answers. 

" Who are your greatest friends there ?" 
said Dot. " I wish you'd bring some of 
them down here. But I suppose they 
wouldn't care to come." 

" Et pourquoi que rion ?" said Madetnoi- 
selle, with an amiable smile. 

"And why not?" said Lady Grizel, as 
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sharply as if the remark had been per- 
sonal. 

" Well, but would-they, now?" asked Dot. 

" Could give *eni some capital shooting 
by and by over Crowberry Moor," said 
Sir John. 

" There's a fellow," Walter replied, skil- 
fully evading the other questions, **who 
says his governor knows you. I daresay 
he'd like to come. Charlie Sowerby." 

" Sowerby ! Oh, yes ! His mother's 
one of the most charming women I ever 
met. Is he like her ? " 

" I don't know. I never saw her. Old 
Sowerby' 8 a great swell among bookish 
people. I saw him once for five minutes, 
and he gave it me so for not knowing in 
what year Westminster Abbey was founded 
that I don't much care if I never see him 
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agam, 

"Is young Charles Sowerby — has he 
good abilities ?" asked Lady Grizel. 
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" There's no great harm in him — a good, 
sober sort of a fellow. We call him Sow's 
Ear; that's the name he always goes by, 
because, you know, you'll never make a 
silk purse out of him." 

" Oh, how fimny ! " said Dot. 

" C'est dr61e, mais je ne comprends pap 
tout-a-fait," said Mademoiselle. 

"It's not worth your comprehending, 
ma'mselle," replied Lady Grizel, " a vulgar 
schoolboy joke." 

" Well, I'm quite disappointed," said Sir 
John, laughing. " Sowerby always bored 
me, I own; but they say talent goes 
through the mother, and — what's that 
story ? Dot, ask Mademoiselle what that 
French story is of somebody saying to 
somebody else, * C'etait votre p^re!' — 
what is it ? I've forgotten all my French." 

" Ah ! M. de Talleyrand. ' C'etait done 
votre pere qui n'etait pas si bien.' Sir 
John a raison. Cependant" (addressing 
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Dot) " il y a peres et p^res — n'est-ce-pas, 
Veronique?" 

This compliment fell ratlier flat, and 
was, indeed, almost lost in tlie noise every- 
body made in rising from their seats as 
they left the table. So we must shift the 
scene to the schoolroom, where Walter 
is discovered lying heels uppermost on 
the sofa, reading " Margaret Catchpole '* 
— a book imported into the house by 
himself. 

"What are you reading, Walter?" says 
Dot, the very image of virtue herself, with 
the "Sabbath School Teacher's Friend," 
in its green cover, in her hand — a pe- 
riodical which she generally turned over 
on Sunday afternoons, any number bearing 
inside as well as outside so strong a family 
likeness to all the other numbers that it 
did not much matter which of them she 
took from the little heap where they used 
to lie untouched all the week. 
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*'A very good book," said Walter 
bravely. 

"Well, I shall tell granny you call a 
yellow novel a very good Sunday book. I 
wonder what she'll say." 

" It isn't a novel ; it's quite a true story, 
and I'm sure it's done me more good than 
all granny's horrid little tracts." 

" * Margaret Catchpole ! ' Such a name ! 
I'm sure she couldn't have been a nice 



woman." 
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I wish you wouldn't bother so. Dot. 
Do go back and read your own book about 
the Conscientious Chinaman and the Three 
Mandarin Oranges, or whatever it is, and 
leave me in peace. I've just got to where 
she made her escape out of prison and 
came plump down on the cucumber- 
frame." 

"Prison! There, I knew she'd done 
something wicked. Hadn't she, now? 
Ah! Walter, Walter! it's of no use your 
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trying to keep it from me," said Dot, with 
Avhat she intended to be an arch smile. 

Walter could stand anything better than 
archness in Dot. " You can't understand 
anything about it,*' said he. "What's 
wrong for some people isn't for other 
people. I don't say it would be right for 
you to go horse-stealing ; though, after all. 
Dot, you need not be afraid, for you 
would't be able to catch even the stupidest 
of donkeys; but I don't see any great 
harm if Margaret Catchpole — " 

"Mademoiselle, do just listen to what 
Walter says. He says it's not wrong to 
go horse-stealing." 

" Pardon !" said Mademoiselle, who was 
surreptitiously reading " Notre Dame de 
Paris " inside one of the " Sunday School 
Teachers," "Horse-dealing — ^mais je ne 
comprends pas." 

" Yes, horse-dealing," said Walter, 
laughing heartily, to Dot's great indigna- 
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tion. " Bob Wilkms, who was here last 
week, is a horse-dealer, and he's a tres- 
honnfite homme — n*est-ce pas, Mademoi- 
seUe ?" 

" Horse-steahng. Oh! Walter, youVe 
put the French for everything out of my 
head. Cheval — voleur — des personnes qui 
volent les cheveux," said Dot, perse- 
veringly. 

" Ah ! oui, oui, comme 5a. Parfaite- 
ment ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle, laugh- 
ing heartily, as Walter took up a pair of 
scissors and pretended he was going 
to cut off one of Dot's locks of reddish 
hair. 

" Perhaps you'd like one of mine for a 
keepsake, mademoiselle," said he, snapping 
the scissors close to his own forehead. 

Just then the footman opened the door. 
"Her ladyship wishes to see you in the 
drawing-room, sir," said he. 

" All right, Thomas ; I'll come to her 
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ladyship directly. Wliat is she going to 
pitch into me about now?" said he half 
aloud as he left the room. 

" H f aut remettre ce livre que votre frhre 
vient de poser sur la table," said Mademoi- 
selle. ** Surtout, les dimanches, il n'en 
faut pas ici." And Dot poked the offend- 
ing Margaret out of sight, and they both 
resumed their studies. 

Presently Walter came back radiant. 
** Whatever has come over granny ? The 
world must be coming to an end, for she's 
actually given me a tip. Look ! " And he 
held out two sovereigns on the palm of his 
hand. 

" Both for you ?'* said Dot, with a secret 
hope at the bottom of her young heart. 

"No; one's for Sowerby, worse luck. 
I've a great mind not to give it him." 

" Sowerby 1 What, that boy you were 
talking of at dinner? Why should he 
have it ?" 
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" Auld lang syne, she .says. My mother 
knew his mother, or something." 

" Ah ! le beau souvenir ! " said Mademoi- 
selle. 

"Don't you wish you'd got it. Dot?" 
said Walter, holding it above her head 
between his finger and thumb. "Well, 
you are a little plague, but I will say I'd 
rather you had it than Sowerby. I'll tell 
you what; on condition you are a much 
better girl, and leave off that disgusting 
blue veil of yours, which is enough to 
frighten, the crows, I'll give you five 
shillings out of my own pocket." 

Walter was as good as his word; and 
Dot laid out the money in a very frightful 
brooch for Lina, which is still in existence 
(for if a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
a thing of ugliness is still more sure 
to be a nuisance for ever), and a red 
housewife for herself, bought of a man . 
at the door. And this is all we have 
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to say at present of Sunday at Thomwell 
Abbas. 

A few days afterwards Lina received a 
beautiful little ivory-bound prayer-book 
from London, with the following note : — 

" Westminster. 
"My deae Lina, 

"I send you a little prayer-book, 
which I hope you will accept of instead of 
your own. The latter has got so dog's- 
eared in my pocket that I am ashamed to 
return it. I hope you won't mind. If 
you see Dot, will you ask her to oil my 
carpenter's tools, or get Bilson to do so, 
before they are put away. She lent me 
her knife one day ; I believe it is there. I 
am afraid I broke the point oflF one of the 
blades. Tell her I will buy her another 
some day. There is a little hght hammer 
among them you can have if you like in 
memory of the day I helped you nail up 
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texts in the schoolroom. Please give my 
love to Miss Frances and at home, if you 
happen to see them. 

" Yours, very sincerely, 

"Walter Pike." 



CHAPTER Vn, 

"Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the plaj-place of our early days." 

Cowper^e " Tirocinium^* 

We must now slift our scene to West- 
minster, where Walter was at school, in 
accordance with hereditary tradition. 

There are stiU some famihes among our 
aristocracy and country gentlemen who 
continue faithful to the school of their 
forefathers, notwithstanding the attractions 
of more modem foimdations, and the 
•greater prestige of some old ones. And 
allowing for all drawbacks, we cannot but 
think that Westminster was a very good 
school for Walter, Having lived entirely 
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in the country and in a very narrow circle, 
he now found himself in the heart of 
London, surrounded by everything that 
could awaken an interest in history, lite- 
rature, art, and politics. A boy may go 
through Westminster School untouched 
by any of these associations ; but, neg- 
lected as Walter had been in many ways, 
he had a nature which sprang forward and 
met these great influences as flame touches 
flame. The library at Thornwell, though 
hardly a book had been added to it since 
the death of its late mistress, was full of 
old English literature, and Walter had 
derived more from this source than is 
common with lads who are distracted by 
an influx of modem story-books and 
magazines. 

Westminster seemed an embodiment of 
these old desultory studies, and the names 
of Ben Jonson, Dryden, Busby, Atterbury, 
Vincent Bourne, Cowper, Warren Hastings, 
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Southey, and other Westminster worthies, 
were more than mere names to him. 

So again, with regard to the Abbey and 
its precincts. Any chance visitor who 
attends one of the crowded Sunday Ser- 
vices there, or who drops in, say for a 
portion of the prayers and anthem on a 
weekday, however great his admiration 
may be, can thence form no conception of 
the intense and abnost human relation 
that arises between such a building and 
those who grow up beside it and see 
it in aU its moods,-loomiBg tlxrough a 
November mist like some great half- 
mythical tradition which, seemingly in- 
tangible, is truly one of the most venerable 
of realities; sleeping in the warm after- 
noon light of an August day, when the 
three o'clock service bell is ringing out its 
familiar invitation ; rising in all its sacred, 
unapproachable dignity from among the 
little low streets and houses of the neigh- 
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bourhood, now swept away, with a silent 
majesty of self-assertion ; gleaming distinct 
and definite in the moonlight from among its 
dark sepulchral cloisters, like Life rising out 
of Deatt; thunderous with distant organ- 
rolls to him who muses in those cloisters 
for some short interval in the midst of his 
day's work ; bright with almost substantial 
sunbeams to him who kneels within it 
some dim, hazy autumn morning and 
watches the Hght in its stealthy progress 
from arch to arch, from tomb to pillar, 
from carved stall- work to the radiant hair 
and linen raiment of some chorister, or the 
silver locks of some Simeon or Anna of 
our own day, there ever to be found ; or as 
it enfolds with the impartiality of Divine 
Love one of those strange figures, famiUar 
to any frequenter of Cathedrals, — the harm- 
lessly insane, the naturally deficient, or 
those whose intellect has been shattered by 
the terrible battle of life, and who find here 
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rest, comfort, healing, and a lofty tender- 
ness whicli the world denies them. 

Yet, vast and indescribable here as is 
the power of the Past, it is fitly matched 
by that of the Present. A vigorous child 
is growing into manhood at the foot of 
his grandsire's chair. All round this 
hoary, venerable place the life of to-day, 
of yesterday is beating and throbbing, 
streaming and struggling with eager and 
passionate animation. Down by the river 
are the bridge, the wharf, the warehouse, 
the gas-works, the railway. Close at hand 
in the parks our social existence of love- 
making, gossiping, health-seeking, news- 
mongering, riding, walking, playing, 
fashion-cultivating, sauntering, meditating 
London. In the very neighbourhood of 
the Abbey, the Law Courts, Westminster 
Hall, with its memories of near eight 
hundred years, St. Stephen's Crypt and 
the Houses of Parliament — to which 
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Westminster boys, as such, have admis- 
sion, a privilege which makes them even 
keener about politics than their contem- 
poraries in other Public Schools. At the 
period we write of, the American War 
between North and South was going on, 
and eager were the discussions raised 
upon it. 

Perhaps of all the impressions which 
this time left upon Walter's mind, none 
was more vivid than that of one day when, 
having been present at part of a Parlia- 
mentary debate, he happened to enter the 
Abbey by the north transept in view of 
the great south transept window, whose 
full, deep masses of steadfast colour had 
an indescribable effect on him, after the 
shifting figures and mobae faces he had 
just been watching. 

At his feet lay the statesmen of past 
ages, silent so near the scenes of theit* 
ancient eloquence, apathetic and immove- 
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able almost within ear-shot of words that 
would once have kindled their hearts and 
roused their powers of approbation or 
contradiction, of sarcasm or invective. 
There were the dumb marble eflfigies, there 
were the flag-stones inscribed with names 
once the watch-words of party, the talis- 
mans of political success. 

Where was now the justification, the 
fruit, the result of all the energies of 
those once famous lives ? 

This question then occurred to Walter 
for, perhaps, the first time. For many 
weeks and months afterwards it came back 
in one shape or another, and it was long 
before he was able to answer it. But of 
one thing we may be sure, that he was 
conscious even at that moment of having 
gained something mentally, a desire to 
approach more closely to the roots of 
things than before, a determination not 
to be content with surface motives and 
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passing results, — of a step towards true 
manhood : in other words, of an increased 
sense of the value of hfe, and an almost 
painful conviction of personal respon- 
sibihty. 

At the age to which Walter had now 
attained, there is often a singular medley 
of what is most ephemeral and what is 
most lasting. Is it Psyche, the winged 
soul of all things, or is it but a painted 
and frivolous butterfly, that he runs after ? 

If any one could have looked into 
Walter's thoughts, they would have dis- 
covered the shy pleasure of getting into 
tail-coats and trying to shave ; of rigging 
himself out for football or the athletic 
sports ; of scrambling like a cat up all 
sorts of impossible places, and exploring 
the roofs of the Abbey and Cloisters under 
the most fascinating difficulties, or finding 
his way into aU manner of crypts, cellars, 
and underground passages, and making 
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friends with workmen, policemen, and 
other miscellaneous characters ; of buying 
flowers for his button-hole and kid gloves 
for Mrs, Sowerby's party, — ^very close to 
his speculations on the great problems of 
modem Ufe, 

For he really had been invited by Charlie 
Sowerby — it was perhaps three quarters 
of a year later than our last mention of 
him, — to a large grown-up evening party at 
his mother's. 

The Sowerbys had moved from Wobum 
Place to a more fashionable region, Not 
that you would ever have suspected Charlie 
Sowerby of fashion, if you had seen him. 
He was fair, with sandy hair, grey eyes, 
and a somewhat colourless complexion, 
which he aggravated by wearing — not 
indeed at school, but whenever he could — 
something drab or brown about his person, 
and a blue tie. Sometimes, when flushed 
with football or any other exercise, he 
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looked rather well. In school he was 
always painstaking, stolid, and backward; 
a great favourite with his juniors, to whom 
he was always kind, and looked down on 
by those of his own age. He was younger 
in appearance, and more boyish in manner, 
as well as lower down in the school, than 
Walter, who was always good-natured, if 
somewhat patronizing, to him. 

That winter, however, his mother had 
appeared at the Westminster Play, and her 
appearance had created a considerable 
revolution in the popular estimate of the 
" Sow's Ear." Every one thought Walter 
lucky to be invited to her house ; and he 
was greatly flattered by it himself, and 
charmed with the welcome he received. 
The room was half full when they entered, 
and seemed a dazzle of light. 

*' This is my friend Pike, mother," said 
Charlie, looking far shyer than Walter 
himself. 
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" Oh, that's 80 good of him ! You don't 
know, Mr. Pike, how often I've begged 
that lazy boy of mine to persuade you to 
come. Well, here you are at last ! And 
Sir John, how is he ? and your sister ? 
Come and sit on this sofa — this is my 
own little special corner — and tell me 
all about them — . Oh, there's Lady 
Pickering ! I must just shake hands with 
her. Chariie, show your friend my photo- 
graph-book." 

And before Walter could look round, 
Mrs. Sowerby was busy welcoming another 
new-comer. 

These sixteen years had taken away her 
girlish freshness and prettiness ; but they 
had left her a remarkably elegant woman 
of five or six and thirty, with lovely white 
hands, pretty, well-arranged hair, the most 
perfect taste in dress, and a manner which 
was generally considered irresistible. Five- 
and-thirty is, as is well known, the most 
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captivating of all ages to beardless sixteen, 
and Walter was laid prostrate at this one 
blow. Vainly did honest, faithfiil, and 
awkward Cliarlie seat himself at his side, 
and turn over the oft-times turned carte-de- 
visite book, 

Walter could do nothing but watch that 
bewitching figure in blue silk and white 
lace, gliding about the room, and hate 
every one with whom she fell into a few 
moments' conversation. 

The party seemed to be a mixture of 
artistic fashionables and fashionable artists. 
There were several ladies somewhat dar- 
ingly dressed, as if in imitation of some 
favourite picture, and several clever-looking 
men, not so Bohemian in appearance as 
might have been expected. 

"Who is that man Mrs. Sowerby is 
talking to now ? " said Walter, not without 
a. shade of severity in his voice. 

" That ? The one with the mosaic 
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studs ? Oh, that's Mr, Hastings Gilbert. 
I daresay youVe heard of him.'* 

" No. Has he done anything par- 
ticular ? " 

" Well, no. I don't think he ever does 
anything. But he's very thick with 
Donington — the poet, you know; you 
remember what he wrote. I never can 
recollect." 

" What, you mean, ' At her Elbow ' ? " 

" Oh, yes, that was it. I wonder whose 
elbow. You read it, didn't you ? " 

"Some of it. But I never made out 
whose elbow it was. Well? And Mr. 
Gilbert's a great fiiend of his ? " 

"Yes, he's always talking about him. 
He brought him here one night. There, 
you can hear what he's saying now.^ 

" Yes," Mr. Hastings Gilbert continued ; 
"he made me stay over Sunday, and I 
don't know when I've had such a delightful 
time. The whole atmosphere of the place 
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is SO peculiar, so indescribably — as he 
would himself say, — 

*^ * Touching the margin of the great BejqndJ 

" I can't think of any suitable rhyme to 
that but pond,*^ said Walter aside. 

Mr. Gilbert went on, — 

" We had one or two most perfect walks 
together." 

"But I thought it was so wet," said 
Amoret. 

" Ah, la pluie de Marly ^ you know. And 
there was something so congenial to his 
personality, his peculiar genius, in a 
wet day. You know his poem on the 
Scotch Mist, of course, — 

*^ Darksome the firmament, 
Sunless and starless, 
What he of Burmah' meant. 
Nothing, or far less, 

^ Mr. Donington mast here be supposed to allude to 
the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, which is not without 
its votaries in our own time and countiy. Perhaps as 
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Throws its moist blanket 
Where life's feeble link shone ! 
Oh, how we thank it ! 
Most blest in extinction." 

" That is original ! But didn't you catch 
cold ?" 

« Well, I didn't; but Tm afraid he did. 
He's so absent he always forgets to change 
his shoes. Mrs. Donington had to nurse 
him up. * Doomed to starve on water- 
gru — ' I said to him. He looked rather 
put out." 

"And what sort of a person is Mrs. 
Donington? One never meets her any- 
where." 

" Well, you wouldn't be surprised if you 
knew her." 

" Not presentable ?" 

Mr. H. Gilbert put up his eyebrows. 

the Burman Empire is one of the great seats of 
Buddhism in the present day, this designation, 
though not strictly appropriate, may be forgiven him 
On the score of rhyme. 
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" She doesn't appreciate him ?" 

" I daresay she does in her way. She is 
a good little thing, but bornee to a degree. 
Luckily she always took herself off to bed 
at ten, and then Donington and I used to 
go and sit smoking for hours by the kitchen 
fire. It was the best time we had, for he 
never gets up till eleven." 

"And you talked?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" About all kinds of naughty modern 
subjects?" 

"You can't expect a conventional ad- 
herence to forms from a man like that. 
That nature-worship of his is a beautiful 
religion — so comprehensive, so free from 
all the trammels of the schools." 

" Oh, don't talk controversy to me ! It 
is quite out of my depth. Come and find 
that song you were going to sing us." 

" I don't agree with Mr. Hastings Gil- 
bert," said a lady in a low voice from a 
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comer of the room ; ** I luave the pleasure 
of knowing Mrs. Donington, and every 
time I see her increases my esteem for 
her." 

"Yes/' said the gentleman, who was 
near her, somewhat deferentially ; " her un- 
selfishness is a fax finer thing to my mind 
than his self-analyzing talent. After all. 
Lady Pickering, if true poetry is what takes 
you out of yourself, I must say I think 
Mrs. Donington has the best of it." 

" Oh, you and she both belong to the 
good old objective school ! — luckily for the 
little Doningtons I " 

" What would become of those children 
without their mother ?" 

" Ah ! what indeed ?" said the lady, a 
quiet, little elderly woman, in mourning, 
with a small sallow face and keen, dark, 
kindly eyes — these, and the elegant form 
and pose of her head, her only beauty. 

" Who is that ?" again asked Walter. 
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"That — ^the lady in green? Oh, no! I see. 
The one in black ? That's Lady Pickering/* 

Walter looked puzzled. 

" Of course youVe heard of Sir Laurence 
Pickering, the great geologist. She's his 
widow. I believe she knows everything, 
and used to do half his work for him." 

"Is she nice?" 

" Rather ! Aunty's so fond of her." 

" I didn't know you'd got an aunt." 

" Oh, yes ; Aunt Blanche, mother's sister. 
She's an invalid, and doesn't come down on 
these nights. Mother always wants to 
persuade her, but I think she's well out of 
the fuss." 

Here Lady Pickering came up to the lads. 

"Do yoti think," said she, addressing 
Charlie, "I might go up and see Miss 
Carew ?" 

"Oh, yes, she'll be delighted." And 
Charlie conducted Lady Pickering up- 
stairs. 
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" I do like her," he said, on his return. 
" But I should like anybody who was fond 
of Aunt Blanche. Hark ! what, is that 
Mr. Gilbert striking up ?" 

Mr. Hastings Gilbert, who could do a 
little of everything, was now beginning, in 
his not very powerful barytone voice, the 
popular air of the day, "Maryland, my 
Maryland," which was received with great 
applause by his audience. 

Mr. Sowerby, however, was not so com- 
plimentary. "H'm," said he to Walter^ 
" and which side may you be upon. 
Pike?" 

" South, of course," said Walter, rather 
shortly. 

"Why * of course'? Have you any 
friends among the planters ?" 

" No ; only I think the Northerners are 
a set of snobs," said Walter, who was at 
an age when aristocratic prejudices are apt 
to set in pretty strongly, and who knew 
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just as much of the rights of the case as 
most of his contemporaries, 

" That's not exactly an argument," said 
Mr. Sowerby. 

"I don't see that there's any harm in 
having slaves," continued Walter. 

"I think numbers of people are slaves 
without being called so," said Charlie, 
blushing, as he always did, before his 
father. 

" That proves nothing. I should Uke to 
know if either of you could show me any 
right one fellow-creature has to interfere 
with the liberty of another — " 

" Or his property," said Walter, getting 
angry, aoxd his eyes spaxMing. 

Luckily the conversation was interrupted 
by Mrs. Sowerby. "Mr. Pike, Charles 
tells me you are musical. Should you 
mind taking a part in this glee ?" 

" I don't think I can sing at sight." 

"Perhaps, Mrs. Sowerby," said Mr. 
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Hastings Gilbert, patronizingly, ** your 
young friend is like Handel's celebrated 
Irish performer, who broke down in the 
* Messiah.' * You rascal, you told me you 
could sing at sight.' * So I can, sir, but 
not at first sight.' " 

" We must try if we cannot be more in- 
spiring than Handel," said Amoret, as she 
beckoned Walter to follow her. 

He was a little piqued by Mr. Gilbert, 
and very desirous to please Mrs. Sowerby. 
Consequently he sang his best. His voice, 
though stm hardly formed, was full of pro- 
mise, and his ear faultlessly good. Mrs. 
Sowerby was dehghted, and complimen- 
tary. He must favour them with a solo. 
Could he sing this, or this ? What I none 
of them ? As luck would have it, the only 
piece he knew was a comic song out of a 
farce then having a great run. By dint of 
considerable persuasion he began this, feeling 
miserably shy. He saw Mr. Gilbert leave 
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the piano with a civilly contemptuous 
glance, and begin a low private conversa- 
tion with some one, leaning against the 
marble chimney-piece and playing with the 
ornaments, with the air of a man thoroughly 
at home. 

This put Walter on his mettle. He sang 
each verse better than its predecessor, his 
acting talent coming out as it were in spite 
of himself. The whole room was in a 
hearty laugh when he had done. 

"There, I call that quite a success," 
said Mrs. Sowerby. "You must come 
and sing to us again soon, or, by the 
way, we are going to have some charades, 
and you'd help us so beautifully. I'm sure 
you can act. Now, Mr. Pike, you haven't 
the heart to refuse me " (as Walter, quite 
hot with the compliments he had received, 
was leaving the room) . Charlie stood by, un- 
noticed and rather disconsolate, till roused 
by his mother's voice. "Wake up, old 
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fellow, where are all your senses gone to ? 
See if you can't find Lady Pickering's 
shawl in the library." 

Charlie handed Lady Pickering down- 
stairs, and put on her bomous wrong side 
out, and received a lesson in the art of 
managing that difficult piece of drapery. 
As she thanked him, she looked into his 
face with her kind, clever eyes, and said, 
"Now you know you won't forget you are to 
come to me next half -holiday and see my 
specimens. Thank you so much for the two 
you brought me from Argyleshire. They 
were just the right thing. You really are 
a capital hand at picking up what is 
wanted, as well as very kind to remember 
me and my little fancies." 

" Oh, Lady Pickering, it really isn't 
worth—" 

" Yes, it is worth a great deal," said she, 
shaking hands with him warmly as she got 
into her brougham. What a mother that 
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childless widow would have made ! Charlie 
went back quite contented, while Walter's 
head was ahnost turned with the excitement 
and the strong tea, and the negus, and the 
praises of the beautiful Mrs. Sowerby. 

He went to his school-work again in an 
unsettled, distracted frame of mind, and 
made more blunders in it than he had ever 
done before, and then was disgusted with 
himself for the stupid mistakes he made, 
the spiritless character of his composition, 
and the want of progress which he felt even 
more than he showed, for the decadence of 
an individual, as of a nation, is known at 
home some time before it is recognized 
abroad* 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

** I know the hand ; in faith, 'tis a fair hand, 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ." 

Merchant of Venice, 

Any frequenter of the Cloisters at West- 
minster might have seen (a few days after 
the late conversation) in the neighbourhood 
of St. Katharine's Chapel, in a deep recess 
of an old window — whose broad stone slab, 
though no doubt pressed by many a black 
Benedictine elbow in earlier times, was now 
used chiefly for the butchers' boys to rest 
their trays upon — a fair-haired lad curled up 
in the painful eflfbrt of endeavouring to 
master a tough bit of Latin contained in the 
ink-stained and broken-backed volume he 
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held in one hand, while his reddened cheek 
rested on the other. It was not a bad place 
for study, though rather chilly, even on this 
exceptionally mild February day — quite St. 
Valentine's weather. The sun was bright, 
but the plane-trees in the little court had not 
yet opened their leaves to his blandishments, 
and there was nothing to distract our young 
student, till his own name, echoing along 
the covered passages, and the resounding 
footsteps of Walter, running, as if in pur- 
suit of his voice, awakened him. 

" Here's the old Sow's Ear at last I A 
pretty hunt I've had for you ! and now you 
seem only half-awake. Come along, I've 
been wanting you so to play rackets. We 
shall have the place pretty well to ourselves 
if you make haste. Evans was coming, 
but he's cut his finger with his own knife, 
like the gaby he always is." 

" What a pity !" said Charlie absently. 

"Well, are you coming? or are you 
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going to sit there all the inorning, pitying 
Evans, who isn't so much to be pitied after 
all, for he'll get off some of his work by it." 

" It's this stupid bit of Virgil. I can't 
make head or tail of it," said Charlie, lifting 
up a pair of headachy eyes. 

" Let's have a look. Well, I don't see 
any great difficulty in that. But perhaps 
this isn't the piece you meant." 

" Oh, yes ; I don't think I shall ever be 
able to get it into my head, so as to say it. 
Look, just where your thumb is." 

" And a grimy old member too," said 
Walter. " Well, isn't this something like 
it ? " and he laughingly repeated about 
twenty lines, with scarcely a moment's 
hesitation. 

" Come," Walter continued cheerfully, 
" put this quite out of your head ; that's my 
way when anything bothers me, and after 
a bit, I generally find the words all jump 
into their right places of themselves." 
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" It makes me cross, Fm afraid, to hear 
you do it off so easily,'* said Charlie. 
"IVe been hammering at it ever so 
long/' 

" Never take too much trouble, old man, 
and it'll be the better for you and yours." 

" All very well for you," said Charlie, 
slipping down, and dusting the legs of his 
trousers. 

"I can't stand Virgil," continued Walter, 
as he slowly closed the book, half reading 
it at the same time, and gave it back. "He's 
so awfiilly well regulated. You can always 
guess what he's likely to say next." 

" Oh, dear, how I wish I could I" 

" Well, I don't exactly mean that either, 
but if he once gets on a particular line, you 
know the sort of direction he'llgo in — ^like 
a postman's pony. Now I call Herodotus 
really jolly, because you never know where 
to have him. Just as you think he's 
settling down to give you a long-winded 
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history of a man, he flies off with some- 
thing or other about his great-grand- 
mother. He puts me more in mind of Love- 
lock, our old keeper, at home, than anything 
else. Tm always awfully glad when we 
have him to do, aren't you ? " 

" I don't know ; I think they're all much 
of a muchness." 

" Do you ? Well, somehow I feel with 
Herodotus just as I do in church, when 
they get to the history of David, as if I 
couldn't help attending. You always attend 
now, you know ; you're exactly like Dot — 
my sister, I mean. I often think, consider- 
ing you've never seen one another, how 
oddly you remind me of her. You've just 
got her way, or rather she's got yours, 
of keeping one up to the mark ; only, of 
course, I never stand any sauce from her 
as I do from you." 

" I'm sure I ought to be flattered." 

" Talking of flattery, how handsomely 
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your mother did give it me the other 
night !" 

"I told her afterwards I thought you 
would not like it/' said downright Charlie. 

Walter wished he could help getting red. 

" Thank you," he said, not quite natu- 
rally, however. " There's one person I saw 
didn't quite like it, and that's Mr. Hastings 
GUbert." 

" Oh, I don't suppose he cared for such 
a thing as that !" 

Another rather unpleasant pill for poor 
Walter. 

" I mustn't forget to give you this," said 
Charlie. "My mother says she hopes 
you'll come." And he produced the follow- 
ing note : — 

" Wellington Crescent. 

" Dear Me. Pike, 

" I write early because I am deter- 
mined to catch you, coute qui coute. 
Charlie says he knows you have no engage- 
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ment for Saturday and Sunday, So do 
come as early as ever you can, and spend 
them with us. I want your help for our 
charades. Charlie has orders to bring you, 
and take no denial, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Amoret Sowerby. 

" My husband's kind regards." 

Walter accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and was a little disappointed to 
see the way in which the master whose 
business it was to receive applications of 
this kind, took the matter up. 

" You've been there very often lately. 
Pike," said he. 

" Yes, sir ; Sowerby' s rather a friend of 
mine." 

" I've nothing to say against Sowerby, 
and it is very kind of his family to be so 
hospitable to you ; but I must tell you we 
notice a great falling ofE in your work since 
you have been so much there — ^your con- 
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stniing is getting very careless, and those 
last verses you sent up perfectly bristling 
witli false quantities and silly mistakes, 
mistakes you would never have made if you 
had thought twice about the words. You 
know you'll never take the place you ought 
— ^for Fve often told you, Pike, youVe quite 
your fair share of natural ability — ^if you 
do not exercise a little self-denial. It isn't 
the actual number of hours you spend away, 
but the excitement you crowd into those 
hours that does the harm. It's like what 
my brother in Hampshire tells me of his 
farmers. They dislike their labourers hav- 
ing allotments, not because they grudge 
them the land, or wish to take away from 
their leisure, but because all the strength 
that should be put into the day's work is 
exhausted by this extra fatigue. Now, I'm 
a hard-hearted farmer, and I don't want 
you to spend all your strength out of 
hours." 
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He looked at Walter, with a kind smile. 

"May I go just this once, sir? Tve 
written to accept, and — I'll think of what 
you say next time.'* 

" Shut the stable door — ^well, you must 
judge for yourself. Good morning." 

" Good morning, sir. 1 promise you — " 

As Walter closed the door, the master 
sat down to his writing-table, murmuring 
to himself, " That fellow might be a credit 
to us, and he won't. He has capital 
abilities, has picked up all sorts of odd 
bits of information, is the brightest and 
pleasantest of companions, and it will all be 
as good as thrown away for want of sys- 
tematic pains-taking. He is just the sort 
of lad to be spoilt by ladies ; so handsome, 
so susceptible, with so much showy clever- 
ness. And yet nature meant him for better 
things. One doesn't expect to make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear, but one is vexed 
when one has got the silk purse and there 
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is a broken dtitch in it that lets all the 
money drop out." 

Such were his inward reflections, as he 
hunted through Bacon's essays to find 
something that would do to " set '* for 
Latin prose. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne'er could injure you." 

Walter's meditations, as he started from 
Westminster on that Saturday afternoon, 
were not very comfortable, but a brisk walk 
across the park put him into good humour, 
and Mrs. Sowerby's welcome, as she ap- 
peared in that pretty drawing-room in the 
most charming of morning costumes, com- 
pleted the cure. 

" Now I hope you are come prepared to 
work very hard,", said she. "I've been 
looking in the almanac, and I see Friday, 
the 24th, is a saint's day, so of course, 
you'll be able to come out then, and I'll fix 
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my party for that day. Well ? " And she 
gave him an arch look, as if anticipating 
an objection. 

" Well, but reaUy— " said Walter. 

" Really, what ?" 

" It interferes so dreadfully with my 
work." 

" Oh, I'm sure you're much too clever 
for that to signify I" said Amoret, with the 
old innocent look in her grey eyes. " Isn't 
he, CharUe?" 

" I should think he knew best himself." 

This rather put our poor foolish Walter's 
back up. He was silent, and Mrs. Sowerby 
said, " It'll break my heart, Mr. Pike ; it 
really will, if you don't come." 

" Well, I know I oughtn't, but— " 

" At any rate, now you are here, you can 
help me to find a charade. My head is such 
a stupid one for thinking of words. Look, 
here's a list Mr. Gilbert and I made out 
the other day." 
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" I don't see how we could act any of 
these," said Walter, committing himself 
unconsciously by that little pronoun. 
** Pine-apple f Counter-pane; the whole of that 
is so stupid ! BanJc-wet. Oh, I say, I think 
one might make something of that. A 
bank, you know — a, bank in Lombard 
Street, or a bank of roses, and then getting 
wet. A pic-nic." 

" Or a gentleman paving a lady's life in 
the water." 

"Yes, or Shylock whetting his knife. 
When you once leave off spelling accurately, 
it doesn't much matter where you stop." 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. S. " And 
then the banquet. Alonzo the Brave 
and the fair Imogene," and she began 
humming and half-acting that well-known 
ditty. 

"That's right, Mr. Pike," as Walter 
approached with his head solemnly drawn 
up, his mouth solemnly drawn down, one 
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hand on his hip, and the other brandishing 
a paper-knife at her. 

" You hoped, that to punish jour falsehood and pride, 
Mj ghost at jour wedding would sit hj jour side, 
Uphitkid jou with crueltj, claim jou as bride, 
And bear jou awaj to the grave/' 

"Capital, capital! Now, Charlie, look 
sharp, do. Don't you see I want you here, 
sir, to faint away on your shoulder ? " 

CharUe came and complied, but in so 
wooden and unsympathetic a way, that his 
mother told him not to be a stick. 

" Falsehood and pride 1" said Walter. 
" Don't you think Falsehood would be a 
better word ? False hair, or false keys^ or 
false anything. And hood, you know, is 
easy enough. And, then, falsehood is 
splendid for a finale." 

" So it is ! Oh, here's Mr. Hastings 
Gilbert. Charlie, ring for some tea. Mr. 
Gilbert, we're just wanting your advice 
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about these charades. Mr. Pike here is 
kind enough to say he will help us." 

" I am sure he will be a great acquisi- 
tion," said Mr. Gilbert, with an aggravat- 
ing air of superiority, as he put down his 
hat, gave an affectionate, though delicate 
touch to his hair and whiskers, and 
deposited a portfolio beside his chair. 

"What pretty things have you got 
there? " 

" Oh, only a few drawings I thought 
you'd like to see. Gamboge was with me 
last night, and I made him leave a few with 
me to show you." 

" Oh, that will be too charming. Will 
he have many things in the Exhibition this 
year ? " 

" Two or three. He is working hard at 
them. He's painting a great picture of 
that scene in Adam Bede where Dinah 
Morris goes qnd talks to Hetty. I saw 
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Hetty just leaving his studio on her way 
to Covent Garden. A pretty saucy 
creature she is ! She'll be quite spoilt. 
Scumbler is doing her on alternate days, in 
a fancy picture, and I rather think Baldwin 
tried to get her for Lady Teazle in a 
picture he is painting, out of the School for 
Scandal^ but I doubt whether he*ll manage 

No wonder she's spoilt." 
Yes, such a Hebe-like style of beauty. 
Won't last, though. She'U be as coarse 
and common-looking as her mother in a few 
years, so she must make her hay while the 
sun shines." 

" And what sort of a Dinah has he got? " 
asked Amoret, seeing Walter look dis- 
gusted. 

" Oh, I don't care about his Dinah. He 
says he walked about for days looking for 
a face to suit him, and could not see one. 
There were plenty of poor starved-looking 
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dressmakers in black bonnets, but none of 
them were what he wanted." 

"Dinah wasn't starved or miserable,'* 
said Walter, in an under-tone. 

" And so," continued Mr. Gilbert, ** he's 
had to draw on his imagination, and I can't 
say I think he has succeeded." 

While this conversation was going on, 
Charlie had provided himself with a cup of 
tea, and, softly opening the folding doors, 
proceeded to ofEer it to his aunt in the back 
drawing-room. 

Miss Carew was a younger sister of Mrs. 
Sowerby. She had, as we once mentioned, 
been in her younger days companion to a 
rich old lady, who had left her a small 
annuity, and it was mutually convenient 
for her to board with her sister and brother- 
in-law. A few words must be given before 
we go farther to describe her surroundings 
and herself. The back drawing-room looked 
out upon the corner of a back street, from 
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whicli it was only severed by a tiny court- 
yard. A few sooty creepers were trained 
around the window. The room itself con- 
tained a sofa, on which the invalid lay, a 
table by her side, &c. The pictures were 
evidently Mrs. Sowerby's choice, bright 
water-colour drawings of fisher-girls and 
gitafias ; but the table had a more serious 
aspect — several works of devotion, a 
little light bit of plain knitting, and on 
a portable frame a photograph from 
Raphael. 

On the sofa lay Blanche Carew in a 
purple and white wrapper. She must have 
been trying to read, for the book still lay 
on her knee, and she looked up ^ith delight 
when Charlie entered. Perhaps the best 
description of her would be to say that she 
had a Fra Angelico face. It had all the 
simpUcity of Amoret's when we first knew 
her, and with a spirituality and elevation 
which hers had never acquired. About the 
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eyes especially, in certain moods, there was 
that which made you feel as you do when 
walking in a quiet meadow on an April 
evening, or when coming suddenly in- 
to an empty church. It was not the 
ecstasy of which Irene at her best was 
capable, nor the soft, sensible motherliness 
of Miss Frances, but something sweet, 
holy, and pathetic, without being plaintive. 
There were no traces of majestic agony and 
conquered passion (too often biting the heel 
of the conqueror). All seemed in perfect 
harmony with itself, with the world, and 
with Providence. To Charlie, being with 
her was rest, comfort, support. 

" Thank you, Charlie," she said, as he 
handed her the cup, "And so youVe 
brought Mr. Pike with you ? I hear his 
voice in the next room." 

Charlie assented. 

" They seem very merry. What's it all 
about?" 
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" Oh, some acting or other !'* 

" What ? is he coming here to help you 
on the 24th?" 

"Yes; I believe mother's persuaded 
him/' 

" How you wUl enjoy having him !" 
Yes ; I daresay it'll all be very nice." 
Well, now," as he still lingered by the 
sofa, and stood fidgeting with her ball of 
delicate white lamb's- wool, " you must not 
let me keep you; your friend will be 
wanting you.' 

« Oh, no ! " 

« Oh, no ! But how's that ? " 

" He suits mamma much better than me, 
at least they get on together in a wonderful 
way. 

" And doesn't he suit you ? 

" m tell you how it is. Auntie Blanket" 
(a not very elegant diminutive for Blanche, 
but sanctioned by early use). " There's 
nothing like speaking the truth. He makes 
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me feel like a blockhead, and I don't like 
it." 

** StufE and nonsense I " said she, with a 
pretty playfulness, like, and yet unlike her 
sister's. 

" It isn't a bit. Why, look at his singing 
now, and his acting, and Latin verses, when 
he likes, for he does not always take pains, 
he runs it all off as easy as possible, while 
I'm biting my fingers and trying to re-* 
member which are dactyls and which are 
spondees." 

" Well, I've lived to nearly forty with- 
out knowing which is which, and don't 
seem much the worse." 

" Yes, I know, but you would, if you 
were a fellow at school. And besides, it 
isn't only that." He sat down and hid 
his face shyly in the Algerine blanket of 
the sofa. " It's not only that, but mother ; 
I always felt she looked down on me, and 
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was ashamed of me because I'm so stupid 
and awkward." 

His voice became unmanageable, and his 
cheeks and ears crimson. 

"Charlie, Charlie!" said Blanche (secretly- 
feeling that he was, after all, not far wrong), 
" you know she's very fond of you. She'd 
do anything to give you pleasure. Look 
at those beautiful new studs she gave you 
only yesterday ! " 

« Oh, yes, she's always giving me pre- 
sents. But I don't suit her. I know I 
don't. I never knew how little I suited 
her till I saw how she and Pike took to one 
another." 

" Don't you know there's a saying about 
new brooms ? I daresay if she had Walter 
Pike every day, and all day long, she would 
not be so enthusiastic about him." 

" I daresay not. But you see I can't 
care for her music, and her acting, and her 
fun. It isn't in me, and she doesn't care 
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for — Well, now, I like having a talk with 
you, because you care for sensible things." 

" Sensible things ! You remind me, 
Charlie, of some old bishop or other who 
said * Orthodoxy is my doxy ; heterodoxy, 
another man's ! ' Your idea of sense 
seems to be * things I care about.' " 

" K ow. Auntie Blanket, you know per- 
fectly well I didn't mean that." 

"Well, but there's your father, very 
sensible too, and you don't care for many 
things he is very much interested in. You 
went to sleep the other night when he was 
reading that pamphlet about the discoveries 
in — oh, dear ! that place that's something 
like Unicorn. No I I beg its pardon, Uri- 
conium !" 

" I hate old stones and brickbats." 

"Yes, but if we only cared about the 
things we do care about, the world would 
be a miserable place to live irt. So suppose, 
now, you go into the drawing-room and see 
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if you can't help your mother with her 
acting." 

" She called me a stick when I tried.'' 
" That shows you'll soon be able to 
beat everybody else if you keep on try 
mg. 

Charlie made a grim face of half-comic 
deprecation, and departed, . very loth. In 
the next room they certainly did not seem 
to want him much. They had fixed on 
"Falsehood" as the word, and (as sug- 
gested by the previous conversation) on the 
screen scene at the end of the " School for 
Scandal " as a finale. Mrs. Sowerby was 
already rehearsing Lady Teazle, with Mr. 
Hastings Gilbert as Joseph Surface. Walter 
was to be Sir Peter. Being but young, he 
was not sorry to escape Joseph's part, 
which contained one or two expressions 
which it would have cost him a good deal 
to utter. Mr. Hastings Gilbert, however, 
distressed him nearly as much by takiug 
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the part, and by the perfect nonchalance 
with which he carried it out. 

" We must get you a gold-headed cane, 
said Mrs. Sowerby, addressing Walter, 
" and send to Nathan's for a proper cos- 
tume, and then you'll make a beautiful Sir 
Peter. YouVe got his old man's stoop 
and slow way of walking — ^hasn't he, Mr. 
Gilbert ? Oh ! and you must have a snuff- 
box and a wig. Or I should think it would 
do if you had your hair powdered. Wigs 
are such a trouble and expense. Mr. Sur- 
face, I suppose you'll take care of your- 
self ? " 

" Trust a Surface for looking after his 
outside !" 

"And you'll find us a Charles Surface?" 
said Amoret. 

" Fm only too proud to be so^ commis- 
sioned. I know of two or three who would 
give their eyes to come." 

Well, if they did, I hope they'll be pro- 
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vided with a second pair in their heads^ 
like Santa Lucia/' said she. 

**If hers were as dangerous as some 
people's, that ought never to have^been 
allowed," said he, bowing himself out. 



. CHAPTER X. 

" That fair female troop thou saw'st that seem'd 
Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gaj, 
Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honour, and chief praise." 

Paradise Lostf Book xi. 

Breakfast was never very early in Wel- 
lington Crescent, but when Charlie and 
Walter came down-stairs they found Mrs. 
Sowerby ready to pour out tea for them. 

" My husband won't put in an appear- 
ance just yet, I am afraid, for he sat up 
tin nearly two this morning finishing an 
article for that tiresome old Black and BluCy 
and he was still asleep when I came down. 
Well, Charlie, and what are your plans for 
entertaining Mr. Pike this morning ? 

M 2 
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" I don't think I've got any. We shall 
be in time for service at St. Peter's, sha'n't 
we?" 

" If he likes and you like. But I don't 
call poor Mr. Partridge a very brilliant 
specimen. He gives us the service in broad 
Yorkshire," she added, turning to Walter 
with a laugh. Walter laughed too. 

"WeU, mother," said Charlie, rather 
decidedly, " Walter may do as he likes, but 
I shall go there because it's our own 
church." 

If Charlie was something of a prig, it 
was perhaps not much to be wondered at. 

" Charlie takes after his father," said 
Mrs. Sowerby, again addressing Walter, 
" in having no ear whatever for music, 
else he could never stand those butchers' 
^nd grocers' boys whom Mr. Partridge will 
persist in popping into surplices, and who 
sing about " my my-outh," and " down 
upon the gry-ound," said she, imitating 
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their Cockney pronunciation, while Walter 
laughed, and Charlie reddened angrily, . 
and at last exclaimed, " Well, mother, \ 
only the last time Mr. Partridge dined 
here, you complimented him on the music 
in his church ! " 

"Did I? Well, I must have been 
dreadfully at a loss for what to say next, ; 
if I did; but I really do not remember "^C 
doing so. I know he made me most ner- 
vous and uncomfortable all the evening. 
But your father always thinks it right to 
ask him once a year, and he's always com- 
ing to look after auntie. I will say he's a 
good little man in that. And she likes it. 
Every one to his taste." 

" How is Miss Carew this morning?" 
" Oh, she has not had a very easy night, 
she says, or rather I guessed it, by the ex- 
tent to which her candle had been burnt, 
and the grey lines under her eyes ! I told 
her I should stay at home and take care of 
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her this morning, so don't let me keep you, 
Messieurs, if you are wanting to be off." 

The two youths left the room, and went 
together to St. Peter's. Walter, delighted 
to have an opportunity of using Lina's 
prayer book, and, we fear, trying to recall 
in imagination the dear httle rosy-tipped 
fingers that used to hold it, and to fancy 
how the day was passing at Thomwell. 

It was odd, considering how much Mrs. 
Sowerby deserted her sister in the week, 
what a great affection she showed for her 
on Sundays. Blanche had various regular 
ways of her own for spending the day, in 
particular of reading a good portion of 
the service at the time when it was actually 
taking place in church. What was her 
dismay, therefore, just as her maid had 
settled her on her couch, put the wire 
guard on the fire, and supplied her with 
her httle collection of Sunday books, to 
hear Amoret come in, and see her glide 
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gracefully towards the mantel-piece, her 
golden earrings and bracelets glistening in 
the firelight, as she warmed first one pretty- 
white hand and then the other, and ulti- 
mately dropped down into an easy chair, 
with " Well, darling, I hear you have not 
been quite the thing, so I've come to be 
with you a little while this morning. Are 
you quite comfortable, dear, as you are 
lying now ? " 

"Quite, thank you. My head's better 
since I've had my breakfast. I was just 
going to try if I could read." 

" The very worst thing for your head. 
I would offer to read to you, only my throat 
is so tiresome. And I am so tired and 
fagged out ! " said she, throwing herself 
back in her chair. 

" Well, shall I read to you, then ? " said 
Blanche, pulling out a drab - coloured 
volume. 

" What have you got there ? " 
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" Newman's Paroclual Sermons." 
" What ? I thouglit lie was a Catholic ?'* 
" He wasn't a Romanist when he wrote 
these. They're very nice." 

" Well, just as you like," said Amoret, 
throwing herseK into a resigned and sleepy 
attitude. Blanche began reading slowly 
and earnestly, for she was really very much 
interested herself. But before she had got 
to the second page Amoret broke in with, 
" It's just come into my head, Blanche, that 
Sir Henry's coming to dine with us to- 
morrow night, and I never told Grifl&n to 
come and wait. What shall I do? It's 
always a hard matter to catch him at the 
best of times, and now he'll be sure to have 
gone and engaged himself — the tiresome 
man I " 

" Couldn't Caroline be made useful ? " 
" Oh, she's so awkward ! It gives me 
the fidgets to see her. I'll tell you what," 
said Amoret, springing up, " I'll write a 
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note now, and Jane can leave it as she goes 
to see her sister. I'm so glad I thought of 

itr* 

No sooner did Mrs. Sowerby disappear 
behind the folding doors than Blanche got 
out her Bible and began reading the les- 
Bons. She had barely finished when her 
sister returned with a great bundle of notes 
in her hand. 

" You good little soul ! You really are 
quite a pattern. I suppose 1 ought to be 
doing the same, but my time is so taken up. 
Look here ! I thought this would be a 
good opportimity to see about our dinner 
party and settle who should go down with 
whom. Only I want some one to tell me 
whether Colonel Privett, who I see is a 
C.B., should go before Mr. Hensley, who 
is an Honourable. 

" I*m sure I don't know," said Blanche, 
struggling to throw herself into the ques- 
tion. " I suppose the Honourable ought to 
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go first, but Colonel Privett is a much 
greater lion just now, isn't he ? *' 

" It's awkward, because I want him to 
take down Mrs. Canteloupe. She never 
gets on with Charles, it's a regular case of 
hammer and tongs, and it would put her 
into such good humour to have the Colonel, 
Look here. This is my list." And she put 
half a sheet of note-paper on the top of 
Blanche's open page. " You're sure you 
don't mind, dear. I wouldn't bother you, 
only your clear head is everything to 
me, and you've so often kept me out of 
scrapes. And as to its being Sunday, you 
know it's a work of mercy," she added, 
anticipating Blanche's objection, with a 
smile. " I'm sure it's a real work of mercy 
having those Canteloupes to dinner. In- 
deed, if it wasn't for th^ Black and Blue^ 
Charles wouldn't have them. But he says 
they're useful in that way. Such a woman ! 
Her voice goes through my head like a 
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saw — why, here is Charles, I declare ! What 
is it some one says aboiit a * shining morn- 
ing face • ? '' 

Mr. Sowerby, however, was not going to 
smile upon his wife just then, even while 
quoting Shakspeare. His face was full of 
business, and his hands of blue MS. 
Blanche's heart sank. 

'* Is Blanche at liberty now ?" he said, 
addressing his wife. 

" Well, I don't know. She's hating me, 
I believe, because I won't leave her in peace 
to read Newman's Sermons." 

" Newman ! Why, that's quite an old 
book," said Mr. Sowerby. Look here, 
Blanche, if you really are at leisure, as you 
seem to be, I want to read you three or 
four of the concluding paragraphs of my 
paper on the * Despotism of Tradition ' for 
this next number of the Blach and Blue. 
I must send it off the first thing to- 
morrow." 
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Blanche was but a weak and helpless 
invalid, and she signified her readiness to 
listen. Amoret had already disappeared, 
in search of a peerage. 

We will spare our readers Mr. Sowerby's 
paragraphs on the "Despotism of Tradition." 
It will easily be supposed that Blanche 
differed toto ccbIo from the views they con- 
tained ; so much so that she felt it would 
be quite useless to attack Mr. Sowerby on 
that point, and contented herself with a 
few minor criticisms as to style, not that 
this was of much use, for Mr. Sowerby's 
style was by no means a happy one. It 
was, as was apt to be the way with the 
papers in the Black and Blue^ inelegant as 
to choice of words, and unmusical as to their 
arrangement. He gave his readers need- 
less trouble by not enabling them to 
seize at once on his leading idea — ^perhaps 
the ideas themselves were not well defined 
in the writer's mind ; and there was no 
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enthusiasm to cany you on, and no firm 
ground to stand upon. Everything that he 
granted at all, was only " granted for argu- 
ment's sake," and there was such a chevaux 
defrise of "ifs," "possiblys," and "as has 
been supposeds, "and " almosts," about the 
very few* statements he ventured to make 
that the only conviction left you at the end 
was that the author was a very clever man, 
immensely superior to the commonplace 
habit of taking anything whatever as abso- 
lutely certain, and that you did not much 
want to meet him in society, for fear he 
should lead you to doubt of your own 
identity or even existence, or to wonder 
whether after all two and two might not 
make five. Luckily he was so well satisfied 
with his own performance that a little praise 
from his auditor went a very long way. 
" There," said he, folding his MS. with a 
smile, as near exultation as he was ever 
guilty of, " that's ofi* my mind, for one 
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thing, and there'll be Hastings Gilbert's 
paper on * Giovanni BelKni '—it's true he's 
cribbed most of it from the German, but 
that won't signify ; and Mrs. Canteloupe's 
contribution. That woman is really un- 
bearable, but at present we shouldn't know 
what to do without her. Altogether, j 
fancy it will be a tolerably good number. 
Hastings Gilbert thinks we're getting too 
heavy. What do you say ? " 

" I think there's far too much frivolity 
in the world," said Blanche, with a 
subdued twinkle in her eye. 

" Especially in this house. I wish you'd 
give Amoret a hint. What with her 
parties, and her charades, and gaieties, one 
gets no peace." 

" I don't see how I can," said Blanche, 
much relieved at that moment by the 
sound of the luncheon-bell, and the con- 
sequent descent of Mr. Sowerby. 

As he had his hand on the door, how- 
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ever, he turned back with, " By the way, 
have you heard the report that the Duke of 
Northumberland is dead ? " 

** No, indeed," said Blanche. " How I 
hope it may turn out to be a mistake ! " 

"Well, we shall know soon enough," 
said Mr. Sowerby, " and after all — " 

The rest of the sentence was lost as he 
went down-stairs. 

For a moment Blanche dwelt on the 
thought, so solemn a one at all times, and 
perhaps most impressive when those who 
have departed are either above or below our 
own sphere, but her thoughts soon returned 
to the previous topics of conversation. 

" Oh ! " she said to herself, almost as 
soon as Mr. Sowerby's heavy descending 
footsteps had echoed themselves away, 
" sometimes I wonder if there's anything 
worth caring about in the world. Here's 
Amoret getting a middle-aged woman, and 
all her heart is in these gaieties which 
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leave her, putting it at the best, just 
where she was before. Here's Mr. Sower- 
by grinding away at magazine articles to 
tell people that everything they've loved 
and behoved in is childish nonsense. 
Here's Charlie growing up bewildered and 
unhappy and fretting for affection which 
he does not get, and here am I spending 
my Sunday morning in listening to dis- 
cussions about a dinner-party and a stupid 
bit of precedence. And now I feel so 
worried by it all that I have no spirit for 
better things." 

She looked at the Raphael photograph 
that stood on the table, with its all but 
inspired visions of immortal beauty. " And 
that was done by a man who was the 
favourite of a half-heathenish and most 
luxurious court, and who lived in the 
world and enjoyed the world and was 
amiable and popular without any seK- 
denial or strictness of life, while I, who 
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would give anything to rise higher, seem 
fated to be dragged down and choked and 
stupefied by commonplaces." 

And then she wandered off into uneasy 
thoughts about Amoret. Should she say 
anything to her? What point could she 
lay hold of ? Parties and gaieties ? Amo- 
ret would have foimd an infallibly good 
excuse for every one. Sometimes Blanche 
faucied Mr. Sowerby might share her own 
dislike to Mr. Hastings Gilbert's constant 
presence in the house. But then, again, 
there was not, and never would be any- 
thing tangible. Both parties were too much 
alive to their own interests, if not actuated 
by better motives, to indulge in anything 
but harmless philandering and sham senti- 
ment. Harmless in one sense, but very 
full of harm in another. Love-making 
may exist without love, but love is greatly 
crippled without love-making. Charlie 
would have looked on his mother with 
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very different eyes, if she had accustomed 
liim to bestow on her all those little grace- 
ful cares which she allowed herself to 
receive from Mr. Gilbert. A mother can 
nuJce no more fatal mistake with her son 
than by letting him feel she does not want 
him. 

Not harmless either in their bad effects 
on Amoret's own character. 

4-ctual wrong-doing is only the super- 
Is^tive degree which in many cases is never 
reiK^hed, and certainly not in hers. But 
none the less does the character suffer. 
During the last fifteen years her nature had 
been blunted, her standard lowered, her in- 
fluence for good lessened. Her strongest 
instinct wad to please ; and the education 
of sorrow, which had done so much for 
her sister, had never come to her. 

Meanwhile, outside the drawing-room 
there is a jmgling of dishes and glasses, 
and Caroline enters with a tray, followed 
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by a very small child, who carries with 
immense seriousness a plate with a slice 
of bread upon it, and looks with awe and 
interest at the lady on the sofa. 

"Now, Freddy, you must run away," 
says Caroline ; " Miss Carew i^ tired to- 
day, and doesn't want you." 

" I'll be quite good, as good as good," 
says Freddy, looking to Miss Carew for 
justification. " Eeally-truly, J will. Like 
I was yesterday." 

" Oh, I don't mind him, Caroline I Look, 
Freddy, you may come and sit here, and 
FU tell you about the pictures presently. 
See, this is your Sunday picture-ljook I " 

Freddy was the child of an old servant, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and one 
of his great treats was to spend half an 
hour by Miss Carew's sofa. 

Accordingly, when luncheon was over, 
and Caroline had carried off the tray, with 
an audible ejaculation as to Miss's poor 
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appetite, Fred brought his pictures, and 
Blanche told him ** all about them." 

To-day it was a series of New Testament 
illustrations, of the Nativity, the Wise 
Men, &c. But perhaps the greatest 
favourite was one of the carpenter's shop 
at Nazareth. 

Freddy would not be satisfied without 
knowing the names of all the tools, and 
saying, " how he'd like to have a saw just 
like that 'ere little 'un," and telling his 
instructress " how uncle had got a plane 
'xactly like that, and how he'd let him 
help plane a board one day, and the 
shavings come off like ribbins," and a great 
deal more. 

**Well, Freddy, but you know this 
picture is meant to teaoh us something 
besides carpentering. It's to show us how 
we ought all to do what our fathers and 
mothers tell us, just as our Lord obeyed 
Joseph and Mary. I wonder if you 
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always do what father and mother tell 

you?" 

"Mother says I minds her better nor 
Bessie," said Fred dubiously. 

" Well, never mind about Bessie. She's 
younger than you, and doesn't know what 
is right so well. But I hope the longer 
you live, the more you will think of this 
good example." 

After a little more conversation, Fred 
was fetched away, but it was not so 
easy to change the current of Blanche* s 
thoughts. 

The carpenter's shop at Nazareth, with 
its daily unvaried routine, its dust and 
disturbance, its remoteness from all the 
stimulating intellectual and social influences 
of the age I What could be more common- 
place, what less sympathetic than the 
minds of the fellow- work men in such a 
a place ? What less qualified to exalt the 
soul than those long, fatiguing days, ex- 
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hausting the body without refreshing the 
spirit ! And yet it was here that He spent 
a far longer period than was allotted to 
His earthly ministry, to preaching, to work- 
ing miracles, to convincing and moulding 
the minds of men, and to promulgating 
a system which was to last for ages. 

" Ah I *' thought Blanche, as she looked 
around the room, everything in which 
brought back some memory of the fretting 
wearisomeness of invalid life, " is this all 
the dust of the carpenter's shop ? And is 
there something to be built up amidst it 
all, worthy of immortality?" Perhaps 
she scarcely dared answer the question. 
Perhaps some would hardly dare to ask 
it. 

"Well, it was quite true about the 
duke's death," * said Mr. Sowerby to his 

* The reader is requested to pardon this sh'ght 
deviation from the actual succession of events. 
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wife, as the party assembled at table. 
" IVe just got a note from Martin which 
confirms it." 

And he pushed the note across the table 
to his wife. 

" I wonder where he'll be buried ? " said 
Amoret presently. 

" Oh, in the Abbey, of course I There's 
a family vault there in one of the chapels. 
Fine sight, I daresay." 

" How I should like to see it I " exclaimed 
Amoret. " Charlie, you must find out all 
about it, and manage to get us places. Of 
course they'll have music, and all that." 

"I don't think I should like a public 
fu — to be buried in that sort of way," said 
Charlie. 

" You need not, I imagine, be under any 
uneasiness at present on that score," said 
Mr. Sowerby drily. 

Walter, who had been smiling, instantly 
grew grave. 
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"Didn't you giT?e me a letter of the 
duke's once for my autograph book?" 

• 

inquired Mrs. Sowerby; "I'm sure I've 
got one somewhere." 

" Yes, thanking me for a paper of mine 
on the Turin papyrus. He knew some- 
thing of Egyptology," said Mr. S,, in a 
tone of superiority. " Of course, dukes are 
a mistake — ^part of a wretched system that 
ought to have been exploded long ago. 
Still, I will say he was a fairly creditable 
specimen of the class ; but just think, if all 
that property had been turned to account 
under Government for some great public 
work, what a thing it would have been for 
the country I " 

" What, the old castle and everything ? " 
asked Walter. 

" Well, of course the fabric should be 
kept up for the sake of antiquaries. It 
might be utilized perhaps as a reformatory 
or prison- — " 
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" And the pictures ? *' 

" Of course the nation ought to put 
them — ^all that are worth keeping — in 
some accessible place, say at Leeds or 
Sheffield, and have it thrown open to 
working men. Art-culture is one of the 
most important instruments for the train- 
ing of the masses," said Mr. Sowerby, 
looking round impressively. Finding that 
nobody answered, he went on, " What can 
be more absurd in days of progress like 
ours than keeping up relics of the middle 
ages at a fabulous expense in order to 
minister to the ridiculous vanity of a 
favoured few ? " 

" It isn't for that I " cried Walter eagerly. 
"But surely every one ought to have 
what's his own. How would you like — " 
he paused and reddened. 

Mrs. Sowerby flew to the rescue. 
" Yoif forget, Charles," said she " that 
Mr. Pike here is a representative in his 
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own person of the feudal system. Don't you 
remember Thomwell Abbas, that grand old 
place, and how kind Sir John was to us ? " 

" I beg Mr. Pike's pardon and yours," 
said Mr. Sowerby with a sardonic smile, 
" I have a very grateful recollection of 
Sir John's hospitality, but I must be for- 
given if I cannot see that a house founded 
out of the sp — on the ruins — of conventual 
property has necessarily much connexion 
with the feudal system." 

Charlie flushed up, and even Mrs. 
Sowerby looked a little disconcerted. 

" Any how, possession is nine points of 
the law," said she. 

Walter had pushed his plate and knife 
and fork angrily away, and sat, his eyes 
glistening, and his hair tossed roughly 
about his forehead. 

At last Mr. Sowerby said, " You really 
must not misunderstand me. I ' don't 
enter into the vexed question of conventual 
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properly. The monks were a set of idlers, 
f rug 68 consumer e nati^ and of course it was 
not a question of wJiether, but how^ they 
were to be superseded. I daresay they did 
good work in their time, but that time has 
come to an end. So I say of the great 
aristocratic families now. They belong to 
an effete order of things, and I only wish 
we could give the system honourable 
burial in Westminster Abbey along with — . 
Well, Amoret, what am I saying ? " 
" Talking treason, isn't he, Mr. Pike? " 
"It's nothing to me," said Walter, 
forcing an unwilling laugh," and looking 
daggers at Mr. Sowerby, whose irre- 
sponsive spectacles gave him greatly the 
advantage, especially when combined with 
an irritating half-smile and an imper- 
turbable voice. 

"No!*' said Amoret, "and I think 
we've all had enough of such a doleful 
subject. See, I have got tickets for St. 
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Polycarp*s this afternoon. Giusti is going 
to sing, and I thought Mr. Pike would 
escort me. There's to be a requiem or 
something for Cardinal Wiseman, Lady 
Adehza says." 

Walter was of course very happy. 
Charlie declined, as there were only tickets 
for two, and it is believed he went again 
to St. Peter's church. Mr. Sowerby went 
for a stroll in the park with Mr. Hastings 
Gilbert, and Blanche had a quiet after- 
noon, only broken into by a delightful 
tete'Cb'tete with Lady Pickering, who used 
to come and see her every Sunday. 

Walter came back with his head in a 
whirl, haunted by the echoes of Madame 
Giusti' s (of the Royal Italian Opera) ex- 
quisite soprano voice, and the delicious 
trills and cadences of Mozart ; wondering 
what Lady Grizel would think of his act- 
ing, trying to persuade himself that Lina 
would not be shocked if she heard of his 
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going to a Roman Catholic Chapel, half- 
charmed and half-puzzled by Mrs. Sower- 
hjj half-angry with, and half-admiring 
Charlie, and in the worst possible frame of 
mind for work. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** The stout Earl of Xorthamberland 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take." 

Chevy Chase. 

The week flew quickly by, and left Walter 
with an uneasy sense of shortcoming and 
failure, particularly trying to a lad who had 
consciously within him all the capacity for 
success. He felt himself pledged to go to 
Mrs. Sowerby's on the 24th, and yet dis- 
gusted with himself for being so pledged, 
and conscious that the master already 
referred to knew and despised, or perhaps 
pitied his weakness. 
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The party took place, and was a very 
gay and ^uccessftd one. Every one was in 
raptures with Lady Teazle, who was " ably 
supported " by her male coadjutors. She 
herself complimented Walter in a way that 
even he felt was a little too strong ; and 
their special scene, brought in, it must be 
confessed, rather by the head and ears, 
was most violently applauded. 

" I never had such a hard matter to 
keep grave in my life," said she. "I 
thought I should have died when J0^ put 
on that ridiculous face at * Make me your 
widow;' you did look so deliciously in- 
jured and helpless. I'd give anything to 
have a photograph of you as you looked 
then. By the way, you never gave me 
your carte'de-visite as you promised. Wasn't 
it capital, Mr. Surface?" said she, address- 
ing Mr. Hastings Gilbert. 

" We should all be stocks and stones not 
to feel the eflfect of such influence," said 
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he, looking pointedly at her, and as 
pointedly disregarding Walter, who paid 
him in his own coin. 

*' Now, remember youVe done with 
Joseph for to-night," said she, making 
believe to rap his knuckles with her fan. 
" I sha*n't expect any fine sentiments of 
you. Come, Sir Peter, give me your arm 
to go into the drawing-room, and let Mrs. 
Candour or Mrs. Grundy, whichever it is, 
see what a happy man and wife we are." 

"What a fool she is making of that 
boy ! " said Mr. Gilbert to his friend Gam- 
boge, who was lounging in the doorway 
with a cup of coflfee in his hand. 

" Just the age for it. A handsome 
fellow too. Something very picturesque 
about the brow, and those uncommon grey 
eyes. Uncommonly like hers, by the way. 
One never knows whether to call *em light 
or dark.*' 

" What a fellow you are for seeing like- 
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nesses. I see it now you mention it, but I 
never noticed it before. You artists, of 
course — " 

" Do you mean to say you never noticed 
that way lie holds his head every now and 
then ? " And Gamboge imitated the atti- 
tude. " It's Mrs. Sowerby all over." And 
they both laughed sotto voce. 

" Is he any relation ?" 

" Not that I know of. Never heard his 
name till the week before last. Father's a 

fox-hunting squire down in shire, I 

fancy. Steady-going old coach, I should 
think, and a true blue Tory no doubt as ever 
breathed. There may be some connexion 
though." 

"Well, if that boy doesn't make him 
open his eyes before he's done I'm much 
mistaken ! I say, Gilbert, why don't you 
bring Mrs. S. down to see me, and 
persuade her to give me a sitting or 
two ? " 

VOL. I. 
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** Wliat ! Tou're never iranting to cat 
oat Baldwin ? " 

^CKi^no! Xot as I^dj Teaile; jost a 
stodj in crayons. HI teQ yoa wbat. 
There's her invalid sist^" — the one lying^ 
cm a coach in the comer of the drawing- 
room. The twx> heads would make sach a 
good contrast, L'AIlegTO and H Penseroso. 
You know the stjle of thing.'* 

''I think I see Miss Carew sitting to 
yoa !" said Mr. Hastings Gilbert. "Why, 
Fm in and oat here for ever, and this is 
onty the third time I have seen her." 

" Wdl, I shaQ go and sit where I can 
get a better view of her." And Mr. Gram- 
boge moved off, leaving his friend, who 
was too self-conscioas and fiistidioas to 
appear in his stage costume, to'go and re- 
array himself. 

The rest of the evening can easily be 
imagined. Walter, feted and compli- 
mented, yet uneasy, with duty popping up 
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a waming face from beliiiid the curtain- 
folds, or in the midst of flowers, smiles, 
and fineries, and a stem "Tu me lo 
pagherai" on her severe and imcompro- 
mising lips. Charlie usually " left out in 
the cold" by the more brilliant members 
of the party, and to be found for the most 
part talking to old ladies, with whom he 
was a great favourite, on stock subjects, 
e. g.j " Oh, yes ! I like Westminster very 
much." 

" But isn't it unhealthy ? Mr. So-and-so 
is quite afraid of sending his boys there, 
I've been given to understand. And aren't 
they going to move it ? " 

" Oh, no ; not a bit I I never was so 
well, thank you, in my life." 

"And you're very fond of it? Quite 
right. And that glorious Abbey I how you 
must enjoy it !" 

"It's a stunning old place altogether. 
Next Tuesday's Shrove Tuesday, you 

2 
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know. Did you ever hear about the pan- 
cakes ? " 

" Pancakes I Oh ! of course we have 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. I don't 
know what my grandchildren would say to 
me else. But perhaps you're alluding to 
something particular. I daresay at West- 
minster they have aU sorts of usages 
handed down from the old Popish days. 
Of course," continued the old lady, in 
some alarm at her own flights of imagina- 
tion, " I don't mean anything really objec- 
tionable — ^not like image- worship, or burn- 
ing candles, or incense, or that sad Mary- 
idolatry which seems gaining ground so 
dreadfully — ^but — " As she really did not 
know what she did mean, it was not sur- 
prising that she could not finish her sen- 
tence. 

"Well," said Charlie, "I don't think 
you'd say there was any harm in what they 
do at Westminster. The cook tosses the 
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pancake over the bar between the Upper 
and Lower School, and if it breaks he gets 
a booking — I mean the fellows shy lexicons 
and things at his head. But if any one 
catches it, he's thought no end of a swell, 
and he goes to the deanery, and the Dean 
has to give him a guinea." 

" Really I how very droll ! But it must 
be very difficult, isn't it ?*' said the old lady, 
hesitatingly. 

"Well, I don't know. It isn't a real 
pancake, but made of some sort of plastery 
stuff, to make sure of its sticking to- 
gether." 

" That's as bad as the bon-bons at Rome 
in the Carnival. My daughter wrote and 
told me all about it, and she drew such a 
sweet little moral at the end, about the joys 
of the world being as disappointing as 
sugar-pliims made of plaster of Paris. 
How I wish I'd got her letter here to show 
you 1 She does put things so tj^eautifuUy." 
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Walter, who was standing at the back 
of the sofa, waiting to let some one pass, 
could not help giving a little inward sigh at 
this trite but by no means obsolete piece of 
morality. Soon afterwards he took his 
leave. 

" Good night, and so many thanks ! " 
said Amoret, holding out her hand. 
" You'll see me, perhaps, among the crowd 
to-morrow at the duke's funeral." 

The morrow came, a chill February day. 
To Walter's mind, it seemed determined to 
present as many contrasts as possible to 
the gay scene of the night before. There 
was a sober, one might almost say ghastly, 
reahty about everything— such annihilation 
of the small and light trivialities of com- 
mon life as one would feel on the deck of 
a sinking ship, or in some grand darkening 
scene of mountain solitude. The "four 
last things '^ come as vividly before the 
spirit at such a season as they would to a 
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Trappist in his cell, or a condemned pri- 
soner on the eve of execution. 

There is perhaps little reason to describe 
a scene which many must have witnessed 
and none could ever forget, — ^the vast 
crowd filling the nave ^f the Abbey, dressed 
in mourning, and sad and silent through 
a considerable period of waiting; some 
affected by the solemnity of the time and 
place — the high-stretching pillars that 
seemed to strive upward in never-relaxing 
tension (like some strong ascetic life), the 
deep, vaguely suggestive, gloomy and grey 
distances ; others of the bystanders moved by 
those personal recollections which funerals 
must ever awaken, and carried perhaps 
from this superb historical burying-place 
to country churchyards and new-made 
graves of grass ; some, doubtless, mourn- 
ing as a friend or patron the great man 
whose last remains were about to be laid to 
rest in this very spot ; many preserving a 
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decent show of grief for mere custom's 
sake. 

A remarkable feature in this funeral, as 
compared with many others in the Abbey, 
was that the procession entered through 
the west door, and thus marched along the 
whole length of the magnificent nave. 
How white the robes of the clergy and 
other members of the collegiate body 
seemed in contrast to the dark stream that 
met and then followed them — mourners, 
black plumes and draperies, the ducal 
coronet, the heavy coffin, the sombre hang- 
ings, while the familiar heraldic scroll with 
its " Esperance en Dieu " caught the eye 
and the mind at once with a sudden revul- 
sion of feehng. How exquisite the dirge- 
like music, and with what fresh impressive- 
ness did that grand utterance of St. Paul, 
with its close reasoning and burning elo- 
quence, drop sentence by sentence on the 
ear, mingling with all the fineness of Hel- 
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lenio culture the ardent inspiration whicli 
had previously burst forthfromthe lips of the 
patriarch Job in his sublime confession of 
a Eedeemer and a Resurrection. 

And then how strangely and unearthly 
did the procession vanish beneath the dark 
archway, and heard only, not seen, thread its 
way to the old ancestral chapel where, in 
their crimson cofl&ns, others of that noble 
house had been already laid, while the 
closing words of that wonderfiil service, a 
still small voice indeed, came whispering 
along roof and vaulting like a thought almost 
too ethereal to be clothed in language. 

On Walter's mind, an impressible one, 
and at a most susceptible age, the whole 
conjuncture of place, time, and circumstance 
acted very powerfully. It seemed to bring 
death before him under an aspect quite dif- 
ferent from that which it wore when asso- 
ciated (as at a village funeral) with no 
outward signs of human glory. Here 
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it seemed like the winding-up of all that 
was magnificent in the world of rank and 
wealth, of all that was noble in the realms 
of intellect. The sight, too, of a vast crowd 
all swayed by one dominant idea, to him 
who beholds it for the first time is enough 
to affect even to tears, although there may 
not be added to this, what Walter was con- 
stitutionally quick in feeling, sublime music 
and lofby poesy, and what in an ancient 
building like the Abbey presses at times 
upon the mind almost to overpowering, 
the consciousness of the spiritual presence 
of an innumerable army of the departed, 
who, to memory and imagination, are ever 
thronging there. 

And yet, strange to say, in the height 
of all these intense and thrilling moods, 
Walter was haunted by the ghosts of last 
night's gaiety. He hated himself for it. 
It seemed a punishment for wasted time 
and neglected work, which he had never 
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expected. The very moments when he 
would have given worlds to lose himself in 
the spirit of the place and hour, some of 
those involuntary tricks of the brain we all 
know but too well, would bring back the 
httle sham theatre in Wellington Crescent, 
with all its trifling and petty associations. 
Struggling with the great, deep, earnest 
stream of reality and strong exalted ima- 
gination, was a miserable, flippant, super- 
ficial congeries of fi:oth and bubbles, not 
in themselves perhaps deserving of much 
blame, but, as Walter felt, "in hunting 
after those bubbles, how much opportunity 
have I wasted for the pursuit of better 
things ! How often have I been hindered and 
thrown back in my course ! " And then came 
the words, ringingonhis mind's ear,"0 spare 
me a little that 1 may recover my strength, 
before I go hence, and be no more seen." 

In a public school there is but little time 
for quiet thought, and perhaps generally 
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less desire for it. But now and then come 
moments wliicli make a silence around tlie 
mind even in crowds. Moments which, 
seeming at the time but momentary, carry 
within them the germs of the good or evil 
of a lifetime. Before Walter had left the 
Abbey he had gained something which he 
himself could hardly have appreciated at 
the time, and the effects of which no one 
but himself recognized for some time after- 
wards. He said nothing, made scarcely 
any alteration in his habits beyond civilly 
declining the next invitation to Wellington 
Crescent, and taking more pains with his 
school- work. But years afterwards he used 
to look back on the day of the duke's 
funeral as one of the landmarks of his inner 
history, though he only spoke of it in cer- 
tain moods, in firelight talks, or at the end 
of a long day's wandering to some one 
whose companionship had become almost 
part of himself. 



CHAPTER XII, 

" And when against the wind she strains, 
O might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek." 

Wordsworth. 

We must pass over a few weeks, and fly 
back in imagination to Thomwell, and to 
the parsonage garden, where on Easter Eve 
we shaU find Irene kneeling among the prim- 
roses and periwinkles in the little shrubbery, 
half watching an exquisite pert- tailed wren 
that was shyly appearing and disappearing 
among the hoary, ivy-clad stems, and half 
engaged in tying tufts of the soft delicately- 
scented flowers on a moss-covered device 
which she had before her on the ground. 
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while she sang in snatches some verse or 
phrase of the Easter hymnthey had just been 
practising. Miss Frances had come quite 
close, and was touching her shoulder before 
she was observed. " Oh, auntie, you made 
me jump so ! Tm coming directly. Do 
you like this ? It's for the space below the 
west window." 

" Very pretty, my dear. But how you 
have been tiring yourseH ! » 

" I wish I'd got a pocket looking-glass, 
to show which of us looked the most tired ! 
You've not had any of your old women up 
again to bother you." 

" I've had one old woman I " said Miss 
Hooker, with as much slyness as her very 
sweet, simple face was capable of. 

" What, Lady Grizel ? " 

A nod from Miss F. 

" Do you know, auntie, I'm sure there's 
something wrong somewhere ! Why should 
she send that poor unfortunate Dot ofE, 
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just at Easter, too, when Walter's only at 
home for three days, to stay at Southamp- 
ton with the Goosesteps? Surely that 
would have done as well at any time — and 
when Walter's bringing his particular jBriend 
back with him too. Is she afraid of his 
falling in love with Dot ? " 

" I shouldn't think there was much — " . 

" Danger ? No, indeed ! Though Dot's 
a very nice girl — all the nicer because she 
has no nonsense of that sort in her head. 
How I should laugh at anybody who talked 
in that way to me / " 

" Of course, that's much the best plan — 
But, my dear, what I came to say was ths^ 
Lady Grizel has brought you and me ^n 
invitation to join the party on Monday. 
They are going to have a sort of picnic by 
the ruins of the Holy Well if it's fine 
enough, the two boys and Mademoiselle, 
and you and I." 

" That will be nice ! Only I wish Dot 
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hadn't missed it. I do like to go over tlie 
ruins, and I want to see Walter's friend. 
I wonder what he's like ! I daresay quite 
the opposite of Walter." 

" It's very odd ! " said Miss Frances. 
" Lady Grizel seemed somehow quite dis- 
tressed at their fixing on this place for a 
picnic. She wanted them to drive over to 
Blowcaster instead, and see the museum." 

" Blowcaster I what, with Wombwell's 
menagerie and the two-headed giantess, 
and all the Easter fair people swarming 
about the streets ! How could she ? " 

" I don't know I I couldn't get her to 
give me any reason, except that she was 
sure it would rain. However, she isn't 
going, and I don't think we shaU any of us 
mind. Now, my dear, make haste and put 
up your wreath. It will soon be too dark 
in the church. Ah I And do look, before 
you go, at that bit of sunset. Isn't it quiet 
and beautiful ? — just fit for Easter Eve ! '* 
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"You dear auntie ! " said Lina, giving 
her one of her abrupt kisses. And as she 
stepped towards the garden gate, she turned 
for a moment to say, " How I do like to 
think this year the Greek Church will be 
agreeing with us to keep Easter on the 
same day ! " 

" Ah I so your uncle said ; I always for- 
get why they don't always, though he's 
explained it to me over and over again/' 

" I wish people wouldn't differ so I That 
and the old and new style are things I never 
can understand." 

So saying, Lina disappeared into the 
church, and Miss Hooker slowly walked 
back to the house. Talk of the old and 
new style, solar years, Julian periods, indic- 
tions, golden numbers, and all the other 
crabbed words of the calendar ! they were 
not half so great a puzzle as Lady Grizel. 

" It is curious," thought Miss Hooker 
how close we have been together in joy and 

VOL. I. P 
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sorrow, and yet how little I seem to know 
her. Sir John, is much easier to get on with. 
I think, poor man, sometimes he is anxious 
about Dot. Then, again, it is singular how 
Lady Grizel always contrives to have us 
up to the house when he's away. I'm sure 
I wish George got on better with them, but 
though Sir John is not stiff, the house is. 
I hope that young Sowerby will bring a little 
life about the place." 

Miss Frances, in the innocence of her 
heart, never suspected the real state of the 
case, which was that Lady Grizel saw Sir 
John had a slight penchant for her, which she 
was most nervously afraid might some fine 
day end in her being the second Lady Pike. 
Luckily, Miss Frances, as has been said, 
never dreamt of this ; and her simplicity 
was at once her safeguard and her charm. 

Monday morning brought the Hall wag- 
gonette to the Parsonage door, with Walter, 
Charlie, and Mademoiselle inside it. Wal- 
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ter vaulted out almost before the wheels had 
stopped, and was half-way up the garden 
path before the ladies could get their house 
door open. His whole face beamed, and 
he looked, despite a little shyness, hand- 
somer than ever. How tightly he squeezed 
Miss Frances' hand, and how his eyes fol- 
lowed Lina wherever she moved ! Charlie 
hung back at first, but was soon set at his 
ease by the kindly naturalness of both 
ladies, Irene especially, who happened to 
be opposite him in the waggonette, showed 
him all the different points in the drive, 
while Miss Hooker kept up a talk with 
Mademoiselle, and Walter fidgeted. At 
last the local " Murray " being exhausted, 
and Miss Hooker having discussed in every 
possible mode a new bit of church cross- 
stitch she and Mademoiselle were doing in 
alternate squares, Walter said, addressing 
Miss Hooker, — 

" Have you heard the news ?" 

p 2 
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" No ; at least, not any particular news. 
What is it ? '' 

" President Lincoln's dead."' 

And then, in answer to a host of in- 
quiries, he went on telling aU that was then 
known about the assassination by Wilkes 
Booth in the Ford's Theatre at Washing- 
ton. At last Lina said, " Well, I must say I 
think it was a judgment on them for having 
such places open on Good Friday.*' 

" lina I" said her aunt. CharHe stared. 
Mademoiselle said something about 
"Tusage de ce pays-la" — -"Every coun- 
try do have his own usage." 

" You don't really mean . that ?" said 
Walter to Lina. " It's just what I should 
have expected Dot to say. Tou don't 
think so, do you. Miss Hooker?" in a 
more deferential key. 

^ As a matter of fact the news of Lincoln's murder 
did not reach England till April 26th, bj the ** Nova 
Scotia." 
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" I shouldn't like to say so," said she. 
** We don't know all the circumstances. 
And besides, if we once come to settling 
what is * a judgment,' and what is not, I 
don't see where we are to stop." 

" Still, you wouldn't go to the theatre on 
Good Friday?" said Lina, twisting the 
fringes of her shawl. 

" Of course not. And I think, dear, it's 
a most shocking thing altogether. It's 
just because it's so shocking that it seems 
almost wrong to talk of it in that way." 

"But why do those things happen?" 
said Idna. 

"Why do people get killed in railway 
accidents?" said Walter. And then, seeing 
Charlie's eyes fixed on them both, he said, 
" Now, Sowerby, it's your turn. You sit 
there looking so wise, and don't give us the 
benefit." 

" I'm sure I don't know. I think I see 
what Miss" (and he hesitated a moment 
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for lina's surname) " Miss Lina means, 
but it seems to me to come to something 
like this. You either settle a fellow's good 
or that he isn't ; then if he gets — " 
Killed," said Walter boldly. 
Well, suppose he gets killed, or any- 
thing else. If he's good, he's a martyr; 
if he's bad, it's a judgment on him. Isn't 
that it?" And he stopped, his shyness 
having reached a cHmax. 

" Of course I never meant that a man's 
being assassinated or having any other 
sort of misfortune was a proof of his 
having done wrong ; only sometimes things 
seem to fit in," said Lina. 

Miss Frances meanwhile had been medi- 
tating. "I'm sure I don't know," said 
she, " but sometimes things seem to hap- 
pen, not on account of those who are appa- 
rently the greatest sufferers by them, but 
to teach other people. I never was in 
America, and perhaps it may have been 
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only doing what is customary to go to the 
theatre on Good Friday. Anyhow, we 
have no business to blame others, and we 
don't know how a man like President Lin- 
coln was situated. But I do hope a sad 
thing like this happening in such a marked 
way will perhaps make people think dif- 
ferently about observing such days." 
Tm sure it ought^^^ said Lina. 
At all events, we can't find fault, when 
we go on having those excursion trains on 
Good Fridays, and making it, as I'm sure 
many poor people think it, one of the great 
holidays of the year." 

" Well," said Walter, " I must say I pity 
the unfortunates whose fate it is to have 
morals pointed upon them." 

" But it is so," said Charlie. " Look at 
the poor people in the Indian mutiny who 
were massacred because of the faults or 
mistakes of others. Isn't it always the 
way? After all" (and for a moment he 
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forgot his shyness, and his face grew more 
manly and striking in its earnestness) " one 
would far rather suffer unjustly than be the 
cause of others doing so." 

** Hear, hear ! '* said Walter, in an ironi- 
cal tone. 

Charlie instantly relapsed into silence, 
and nobody quite knew what to say next. 
At this moment Mademoiselle opportunely 
recollected that she must stop at a cottage 
they were passing, to see a poor woman to 
whom Lady Grizel had given her a message. 
She would join them in a "tout petit quart 
d'heure " at the ruins. 

The scene was in no wise altered since 
sixteen or seventeen years before, when Sir 
John had driven Mr. and Mrs. Sowerby 
thither, only now it was in that spring light 
and atmosphere which form almost the 
sweetest conditions under which a ruin can 
be seen. The grass was fresh and pure 
from the winter's snow, the sky was of 
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that clear faint blue wMch harmonizes so 
gently and kindly with the delicate tints of 
the still budding trees and the subdued an- 
tique reds and greens of the five-pointed 
ivy climbing in all its Greek perfection of 
form along the old walls and ^ about the 
stems of the trees, and even on the ground 
where the woodland violets were beginning 
to blossom. 

Irene's delight was complete when she 
discovered the first of these Httle lurking 
flowers. 

"I didn't know they grew here," she 
said to Walter. "I wonder if we could 
get a few roots for our garden ?" she added, 
to Miss Hooker. 

" Why, child, youVe got plenty of violets 
at home. Oh I the sentiment, is it ? Very 
well; I'm sure I've no objection. But 
you'U never be able to dig them up." 

"I'll help," said Walter, producing a 
wonderful machine, which, as he explained 
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to the spectatorfii, was at once knife, cork- 
screw, gimlet, and stone-extractor — a per- 
fect tool-chest in itself. 

" And Fll walk and meet Mademoiselle," 
said Miss Frances, " and see what she has 
to say about luncheon." 

She was followed by Charlie, who was 
as certain to be f oimd in attendance on the 
middle-aged ladies of a party as Walter 
was on the young and pretty ones. 

Meanwhile Walter had what he had been 
longing for all the morning — a, tete-a-tete 
with Irene. 

" Well, how do you like him ?" was his 
first question. 

" I don't know. I can't judge of people 
all in a minute. It's very curious, though ; 
I feel exactly as if I had seen him be- 
fore." 

" That's because he's so ridiculously like 
Dot." 

" Is he, really ? How odd 1 Well, per- 
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Kaps, now you mention it, I do see a sort of 
likeness." 

" The very image of her. I'm sure we 
must have a mutual great uncle or aunt 
somewhere.'* 

" Does Sir John see it ?" 

" Oh 1 yes, I think so. The only person 
who doesn't, is granny, and she gets furious 
if any one mentions it. She says Dot 
looks quite different since she's turned up 
her hair, and that if we saw them together 
we should never say sd. 

"What a pity Dot's away just at your 
holiday time 1 " 

" Yes ; some rubbish about Cousin Maria 
wanting her. However, you're the next 
best. Of course I didn't mean that — 
putting you after Dot, only — " and 
Walter bent double over the violets till the 
veins of his forehead and hands stood out 
as if they had been embossed. 

" I think we've got nearly enough," said 
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Lina, with great coolness. " There don*t 
seem to be any wood anemones here. I 
thought there were some." 

" If you don't mind coming down this 
bit of old wall, I think I can show you 
where they grow," said Walter; and he 
deposited first Irene and then the basket 
on the greensward of a ruined chamber 
still boasting the remains of beautiful four- 
teenth-century windows. A little lizard 
ran away almost from under their feet. 
They both stood still to draw a long breath, 
and looked up to where the wall of the 
roofless gable still pointed to the sky, 
with its crown of withered feathery 
grass hardly swaying in the gentle spring 
breeze. 

"What a place this must have been 1" 
said Lina. 

"Yes, but nothing to the old abbey; 
only there's hardly anything left of that. 
How I should like to have seen that as it 
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used to bel I daresay it was almost as 
grand a place as Westminster." 

" Ah ! I'd give a good deal to see that," 
said Lina. 

" Would you ? How nice it would be 
to take you 1 Since Fve been there Fm 
twice as sorry as I used to be that ours is 
all knocked to pieces. It does seem a 
shame to have served the old monks in 
that way. If I'd been alive I'd have done 
all I could to put a stop to the whole 
thing." 

" Do you really think so ?" 

" Why not ? Of course I would." 

" Then you'd never have had this pro- 
perty — at least only part of it." 

" Well, that would have been rather 
awkward. I'm glad, though, the business 
was done before my time." 

" You wouldn't like to be a robber, but 
you don't mind being a robber's grandson. 
I'm wrong, though, about that, for Uncle 
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George says — " and here she stopped in 
some confusion, having gone a good deal 
farther than she meant. 

" Well ?" said Walter, who was secretly- 
thinking how nice it was to put lina into 
an excitement, and see her eyes flash so. 

"Oh I it doesn't matter. We must not 
stay here all the morning." 

" I shan't let you go till you tell me," 
said he, placing himself in front of the old 
grey doorway. " What does Uncle George 
say ?" 

" Nothing ; only that no son has ever 
succeeded his father here since the Refor- 
mation." 

"Bosh! — I beg your pardon, lina. I 
didn't mean to be rude to you; but I'm 
sure that's a mistake." 

"Well, just let's look back and see," 
said Irene, whose spirit was roused. 

" Of course I know my father succeeded 
his cousin ; aud he — oh ! he came after his 
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uncle, that Sir George who had that tre- 
mendously long minority — ever since seven- 
teen hundred and something." 

" Well, and why did he have that long 
minority ?'* 

" Oh ! because he came after his grand- 
father. His grandfather was a Johnstone, 
but he took the name of Pike when he came 
into the property." 

" That doesn't look very direct," said 
Lina. 

Walter was silent. 

" I don't think Uncle George would have 
said it," said she, " without having made 
sure of it. You know how fond he is of 
studying pedigrees and genealogies." 

" Endless genealogies ! " said Walter 
scornfully. 

Lina grew grave, and made a httle move- 
ment as if she had had enough of the sub- 
ject. 

" Now," said Walter, getting right in 
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front of her again, and looking eagerly up 
into her eyes, " I'm not going to let you go, 
Lina, till weVe had it out. You really 
think this is a judgment on us for — what 
do you call it ?'* 

" Sacrilege," said Lina steadily, though 
she looked down after one combative 
though momentary glance. 

" You really think so ? " 

" It isn't my business to say," answered 
she. 

" In fact, it is just President Lincoln 
over again; what you were saying this 
morning." 

Perhaps I'd better not have said it." 
But you think it ? " 

" It doesn't matter what I think. It's 
no concern of mine." And she gathered 
up the violets, which in the ardour of her 
excitement she had let fall, and would not 
look at Walter again. 

Walter was down on his knees in a 
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minute, and again had his eyes most deter- 
minately fixed on her face. 

"It is your concern," he said, "more 
than anybody's else in the whole wide 
world, " You know, Lina — you can't be so 
blind as not to see that I care more for you 
— ^for one of your eyelashes," he added, as 
he caught sight of the drooping, beautiful 
lids, " than I do for all this lumbering old 
place, and the title, and everything. I 
only want ycm." 

" Don't I " said Lina, throwing down 
her flowers, breaking away from him, and 
rushing across the ruin to a stone seat 
(one of three ivy-garlanded sedilia), where 
she shrank into a corner and hid her face 
in her hands. 

Walter was after her directly, and stood 
by her, half-leaning against the projecting 
waU. 

"Why won't you listen to me, Lina? 
Have I done anything to vex you? Is 
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there anything in the world I can do to 
please you ? Look here ! I promise faith- 
fully, if you think it wrong of me to have 
this place, I'll throw it all over. I'll go to 
America, New Zealand, anywhere, and 
work for my living, if you'll only come 
along with me or wait for me." 

Still she was silent, and did not take her 
hands from her face, though her stifled 
sobs were becoming uncontrollable. At 
last, after much persuasion, she looked up 
and said, — 

"If you only do it for my sake, you 
might as well not do it at alL I can't 
marry you. I don't want to marry any one." 

" Oh 1 Lina, don't you see you are 
breaking my heart ?" 

" Now, Walter," she said, drawing her- 
self up, and composing her face and voice, 
"it won't do to have any more of this. 
You like me because you don't know any 
other girls." 
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" I don't want to—'* 

"You're quite a boy, and don't know 
your own mind a bit." 

" I shall never alter my mind ; not if I 
live to be a million of years old." 

"If Sir John hears of this, the only 
consequence will be that he'll be very 
angry, aiiid I shall have to go and teach 
the little Grigsons at Birmingham, and " 
(with a sob) " I'm sure I don't know what 
will become of auntie, or the choir, or 
anything." 

" The governor needn't know ; I don't 
want anybody to know but our two selves. 
That is, till I'm of age, and then I'U soon 
settle everything. Now, Lina — " 

" I wouldn't stay in this place five hours, 
not five minutes, with a secret of that sort 
on my mind. I could never look my 
uncle or aunt in the face." 

" You may tell Miss Hooker if you like ; 
she's always kind. Or if that's aU, I'll 
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talk to her," said Walter eagerly. "I 
shouldn't mind a bit." 

"No, no, NO I" said Irene frantically. 
" I won't have it. It oughtn't to be, and 
it mustn't be, and it shan't be, and it 
won't be 1" 

" Then you don't love me," said Walter ; 
** though I would kill myself for you any 
day." 

Irene did not answer, for just at that 
moment Mademoiselle's chirpy little voice 
was heard in the distance, saying, " Je I'ai 
achet^e I'hiver passe, une robe a treize 
volants, tr^s johment garnie de frange a la 
Beine Blanche^^^ and a murmur in reply 
from Miss Frances. 

" Here they are ! " said Irene, adding 
hastily and almost breathlessly, "Walter, 
you must forget every word that you have 
said. Let us go back to where we were 
before. Unless," she added, seeing remon- 
strance in his face, " unless you want me 
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to leave home whenever you have your 
holidays." ^ 

" If you did, I should run off to sea, or 
go to the diggings, and never turn up 
again," said he. 

There was only time for Lina to drop 
again on her knees and begin busily pick- 
ing some yellow weeds (she never knew 
what), and for Walter to come forward and 
exclaim, "Hallo, Sowerby, is that you?" 
before the party were in sight. 

" What have you done with Lina ? " said 

Miss Hooker immediately. 

* 

" Oh I she's all right, I believe, some- 
where in the neighbourhood. Let me carry 
your basket, Miss Hooker." 

"Je vais la chercher," said Mademoi- 
selle, tripping off, CharKe following with 
her " impedimenta^** as Mr. Sowerby would 
have called them. Luckily for Lina, as 
she got up to greet the new-comers she 
trod on her own dress, which gave way 
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'with a great scrishj and Mademoiselle, with 
many ejaculations, had to begin by pinmng 
her up. 

** Oh I Mademoiselle, never mind ; it's 
an old rag of a dress, but I thought it 
would do for to-day." 

" Tu n'as pas besoin des secours de la 
toilette," said Mademoiselle, looking ad< 
miringly at this youthftd wood-nymph as 
she stood there among the shining ivy and 
tender shoots of downy beech, her face 
bright with the added brilliancy of excite- 
ment and the fresh consciousness of a first 
love. " Avec un teint comme ?a, on pent 
se passer des rubans! Mais comment?" 
she added, as Irene's cheek glowed with 
an almost painfully deep shade of crimson. 
** C'est done quelque secret que tu viens de 
oojifier aux fleurs," said Mademoiselle, 
throwing into her almond-shaped eyes an 
expression not unlike one of the ladies 
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depicted on a French plum-box, and tap- 
ping Lina playfoUy on the arm. 

" Bien, rien, Mademoiselle/* said Irene ; 
and catcliing sight of Charlie, she turned 
hastily to him, and began asking him how 
he liked the ruins, and volunteering to show 
him a certain view from a broken turret 
staircase. 

She rushed off at full speed, and he, as 
in duty bound, followed her. Poor Made- 
moiselle shrugged her shoulders and went 
back to Miss Hooker and Walter. But 
Walter had said he did not want any 
luncheon. He had gone, according to 
Miss Hooker's account, to a farm-house to 
beg some turkey-cock's feathers to make 
flies of. " By the way," he said, just before 
starting, as he turned out his fly-book, 
and with it various other miscellanea that 
were in his pocket, " granny told me I was 
to give you this." And handing Miss 
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Hooker a note from Lady Grizel, lie walked 
hastily away. 

" Deab Miss Hooker, 

"Walter is so thoughtless that I 
must ask you to be so kind as to see that 
his young friend from London does not 
run any risks by being taken over unsafe 
parts of the ruins. I would not have 
troubled you, but I knew how diflTerent 
Londoners are from those who are accus- 
omed to the country. There is one place 
in especial — ^the old turret stair — which I 
must desire he does not go up. I am told 
it is most dangerous* 

" I am, &c., 

" Geizel MaoTavish.'* 

"Well, this is awkward," said Miss 
Hooker, when she had conferred with 
Mademoiselle. "But it can't be helped. 
Lady Grizel forgets that Walter is no longer 
a child, nor his friend either. They are old 
enough to take care of themselves. So I 
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think, Mademoiselle, we may as well be 
unpaddng the sandwiches." 

Before the basket's contents were pro- 
perly arranged, Lina came back, and Charlie 
with her, safe and sound. " Oh, they had 
had such a view from the turret! The 
Thornfield hills and the woods— all kinds 
of lovely greens and yellows — ^and the river 
and everything." 

Charlie's hair was rough, and his cheeks 
pink, and his straw hat all on one side. 

" I can't think how we ever got down 
safe," said Lina. ** I'm sure if Mr. Sowerby 
had not been there I should have broken 
my neck." 

" Where's Walter ? " said Charlie. 

" Gone to see about some fishing tackle." 

Lina looked down, and Miss Frances 
wondered if there had been a quarrel. 
Dear Lina was too downright sometimes ; 
she must take an opportunity of speaking 
to her. One person, however, was perfectly 
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happy, and that was Charlie. Lina seemed 
to be putting forth all her charms for him. 
Poor thing ! she little Imew the impression 
she was producing, but this fresh, healthy 
country girl, with her clear, out-spoken 
views, and her frank, unaffected interest in 
life, and love of doing good and being 
good, delighted him all the more fix)m the 
contrast she presented to his mother's 
artificial elegance ; and her dread lest the 
secret of the morning should be suspected, 
led her to run on faster than usual about 
poor people, schools, lending library books, 
skating, riding, out-of-door pets, parochial 
concerts, and all the other interests of her 
village life. 

Charlie, who, according to Walter, was 
just cut out for a parson, listened to her 
with delight and admiration. What an 
ideal life I How he would enjoy talking 
about her to Miss Carew ! How he would 
delight in carrying her tracts and bundles 
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of flannel down the lanes, and holding an 
umbrella over her, when she walked to choir 
practices in the rain ! 

Mademoiselle looked on perplexed. Miss 
Frances tried two or three times to tone 
down the conversation by a few common- 
place and tranquil remarks of her own, and 
occasionally wondering where Walter was. 
Just as it was time to go, a farmer's boy 
brought a verbal message to say " Mr. Pike 
had started to walk home, and hoped they 
would not wait for him." Everybody looked 
a little grave at this, and then by common 
consent began to find out excellent reasons 
for it. Lina alone said nothing. 

The drive home was a quiet one^ — ^in some 
respects all the pleasanter for that, as it gave 
opportunity to enjoy the delightful scenery 
described in a previous chapter ; while the 
birch-trees, with their hanging tassels, the 
full, snow-swollen stream, the tufts of 
primroses, and the rich, bright greenness 
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of the banks, all betokened a young and 
hopeful year. Miss Frances and Irene were, 
by their own request, set down at the lodge 
gate to walk home across the park. It was 
a fine soft evening, and on their way they 
sat down for a few moments to look at the 

view from a lonely old seat under a wide- 

* 

spreading wych elm. 

" Now or never,'* said Miss Frances to 
herself. " Irene," she began. 

" Yes, auntie," with a little start. 

" You musn't mind my asking, dear, but 
was Walter put out at anything to-day ? " 

" Put out ? Very likely. I'm sure T 
can't tell. When do you mean ? " 

" When we came up to you in the little 
ruin. He seemed to me quite different 
from what he usually is." 

" That was a pity." 

" I wouldn't notice it to you, lina, only 
sometimes I think you take him up rather 
short, and perhaps vex him when you don't 
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intend. Can you remember anything par- 
ticular to-day ? " 

Irene's eyes flashed almost angrily as 
she exclaimed, " If he chooses to be vexed, 
I am sure I can't help it I " 

Miss Frances looked at her half-dis- 
tressed, half-puzzled, with a gentle "My 
dear child — " when Irene burst into a great 
flood of tears, and began sobbing on her 
shoulder. 

" Oh, auntie, auntie, it wasn't my 
fault ! you mustn't ask, I've told him he 
must never, never talk to me so again. If 
he does, I must leave. I always thought 
he knew I didn't want fAaf," and other 
incoherent sentences, which Miss Frances 
quickly interpreted. At last Irene dried her 
eyes and said, " T never mean to be so silly 
again. I told him Sir John would be very 
angry, and he was far too young, and that 
it was all a mistake." 

" My dear, I am so sorry you've been 
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bothered about it. I would have kept with 
you if I had thought you would have liked 
it ; but you and Walter are so often to- 
gether; and somehow this had never en- 
tered my head. Such a boy as he seems ! " 

"It's spoilt all *my happiness here," 
said Lina. " I must go, if he means to 
behave like this, and that will quite break 
my heart.'* 

" Should you like me to say anything to 
him ? " said Miss Frances. 

" Oh, no, no ! I think he understood. 
I told him it had all better be forgotten." 

"Quite right, dearest; and you'U try 
and put it out of your head ? " 

" I wish it had never been put in," said 
Lina. " However, he goes to-morrow, and 
1 daresay by next hohdays he wiU have 
forgotten all about it." 

"I daresay," said Miss Hooker. But 
neittier she nor Lina perhaps reaUy enter- 
tained this conviction, and did not much 
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expect to be believed when they said they 
did. However, either delicacy or pride or 
perhaps caution made Walter's conduct ir- 
reproachable, not only for the rest of his 
holiday, but for some time afterwards. 
Lina soon began to believe the transac- 
tion in the ruins had been a dream. Only 
she wondered whether she ought to keep 
her little ivory prayer book, and sometimes 
thought she wished he had not got the old 
one. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

^* I had a thing to say ; bat let it go ! " 

K, John, 

Walter had not yet reached home when 
the carriage arrived. Mademoiselle was 
met at the door by a message from the 
lady's maid to say that her ladyship had 
esfpressed a wish to see the young gentle- 
men on their arrival. 

" Fll go up to her," said Charlie, good- 
naturedly. " Perhaps she's getting anxious 
about Walter. He's certain to be in soon." 

"She will be charm to see you," said 
Mademoiselle, leading the way to Lady 
Grizel's boudoir. How unlike any other 
boudoir of the present day ! It was the 
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old tapestried chamber described in a 
former chapter, and certainly did not look 
any more cheerful than of yore. There was 
a black, smoky, Httle fire, and an arm-chair 
by it, in which Lady Grizel was sitting at a 
table with two or three old brown books. 
A piece of ugly, coarse flannel- work lay on 
her lap, and seemed almost too cmnbersomo 
for her tremulous old fingers. She looked 
up quickly as Mademoiselle opened the 
door. 

" See, here Mr. Sowerby, miladi," said 
she. . " Walter have not yet return." 

Lady Grizel bowed, and Mademoiselle 
curtseyed, and withdrew. Charlie stood by 
Lady Grizel's chair, and explained in his 
gentle, considerate voice, why Walter had 
not appeared, in order, as he fancied, to 
remove any uneasiness she might be f eeHng. 
Her answers were short and gruff, and, 
thinking he might be in the way, he was 
preparing to take his leave, when she put 
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out her hand, with " And must ye be going 
already, young man ? '* 

" Not if I may stay, "said he courteously, 
seating himself by her side. "What a 
curious old room this is ! I wonder what 
all this tapestry is about ? Oh ! I see — 
Achilles. Well, they have made him short. 
Thetis does not look so unhappy as you 
might expect, considering she is looking 
forward to her son's death. Rather a 
melancholy subject for the ladies of those 
days to fix on for their needlework ! " 

"Indeed it is,'* said Lady Grizel, in a 
tone of distress that amazed Charlie. 

"She did her best to save him," he 
added deliberately, "by dipping him in 
the Styx, all but his feet, and it was just 
there that he received a mortal wound." 

"Ay?" said Lady Grizel, in a strange, 
low voice of horror. 

"So it was all of no use," continued 
Ohwlio* He looked at her face, and won- 
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dered why such an out-of-the-way bit of 
mythology should have power to affect her 
so keenly. Then, in the kindly way he 
had acquired with Miss Carew, he drew his 
chair close to hers, and offered to read to 
her while she worked. She signified her 
assent almost dumbly. He took up the 
books — Blair's "Grave," Hervey's "Me- 
ditations," Pollok's "Course of Time," 
and a presentation volume of sermons 
which did not look inviting. There was a 
Bible on a shelf not far off. "Is there 
anything particular you would like?" said 
he, placing his hand upon it. 

She shook her head. Charlie opened 
the book where some one had accidentally 
laid a paper. The chapter was in the 
middle of Genesis, and described the de- 
ception practised on Isaac by his yotmger 
son. 

Charlie had, as we have said, none of 
Walter's dramatic and imaginative gifts, 
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but he had a far more simple and earnest 
nature, and his reading of the Bible was at 
times beautiful. There was no attempt at 
display, but his intense realization of every 
word made it impossible not to listen at- 
tentively. Face after face seem to rise 
before the mind; the old man in his help- 
lessness ; Rebecca, with her mingled aflTec- 
tion, timidity, and cunning; Esau's frank, 
careless bearing; Jacob's stealthier looks 
and movements; and then, the grand 
rhythm of Isaac's first blessing, followed 
by his startled interrogations on the en- 
trance of his elder son ; and at last Esau's 
pathetic, almost despairing exclamation, 
"Bless me, even me also, my father!" 
As he said the words, CharUe heard a 
movement which made him glance at Lady 
Griael. Her pale grey eyes were fixed on 
him with an earnest, almost frightened 
look; her mouth was so tightly closed 
that the lips were almost colourless; her 
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face seemed to liave grown sharper and 
more death-like. He stopped, and she 
instantly recovered herself. 

**I8 there anything the matter?" he 
said. 

" No, no," she answered, almost testily ; 
and then, as if to herself, '* It was no the 
birthright, but the blessing, and that he 
may have still." 

Charlie did not understand her, and 
went on quietly reading. Presently, when 
he got to the end, he looked up again, and 
caught her eyo> full of wistful inquiry. 

" Would you have forgiven Bebecca if ye 
had been in Esau's place ? " said she. 

^^ I don't know," hesitating ; then, with 
a smile, ** really, I can't imagine anything 
so unlikely." 

She looked still more distressed. He 
added, as if to turn the subject of conversa- 
tion, ** Poor Bebecca ! she suffered enough 
for it afterwards." 



cc 
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"Ay, ay!" said Lady Grizel, knitting 
her arms and leaning forward in her chair. 

And yet ye wadna hae forgiven her ?" 
Oh, yes, Lady Grizel; of course I should,' ' 
said Charlie, in a soothing tone. " But per* 
haps he never knew it was Rebecca/* 

" Ah I that may very hkely have been," 
said Lady Grizel, with a deep sigh. 
" But would ye forgive any one that had 
injured ye unbeknown even to yourself ? *' 

" I hope so — ^yes, I am sure. Of course 
I should," said Charlie, who was thoroughly 
puzzled by what seemed to him almost like 
aberration of mind. 

Suddenly, with a complete change of 
face and voice, she exclaimed, putting out 
her hand, " I knew your mother weU ; ye 
mind me of her. Give me a kiss for her 
sake and for auld lang syne." 

The boy bent down in his courteous 
way, and kissed the old, haggard face. 
Lady Grizel never kissed Walter, and only 
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Dot occasionally, and as a matter of form, 
but she wrung Charlie's hand as if she 
never meant to let it go. 

"It is not for me to say *God bless 
you I ' " said she, under her breath, as she 
at length relaxed her hold. 

Charlie stepped to the window in some 
confusion, and looked out in hopes of find- 
ing some fi:esh ideas or some excuse for 
making a move. The old lady quickly 
noticed it. 

"Walter has a grand inheritance, has 
he not — ^with all these bonny fields ?" 

Charlie of course assented, glad that her 
thoughts should be so diverted. 

" Would ye change with him ?" 

" I, Lady Grizel ! Why should you ask ? 
Certainly not. He is best where he is, and 
I am best where I am." 

"Ye think so truly?" said she, with 
another eager look. "Well, and there's 
not over-much sunshine in this house; I 
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grant you that. Ever since your poor 
mother died — " 

" My mother !" said Charhe. 

Lady Grizel started. " Whose mother 
did I say ?" she inquired, laughing uneasily. 
* Walter's mother, I meant — my poor 
daughter. Oh, heavens I what a life this 
is ! " moaned she, as she rocked herself up 
and down and seemed to forget she was 
not alone. 

" You are in pain," said Charlie, putting 
his hand on the beU. 

" No, no ; don't ring 1 " cried Lady 
Grizel, half raising herself and trying to 
stop him. As she did so she caught her 
foot on the old-fashioned stool and fell for- 
ward, cutting her temples pretty severely. 
This made it necessary to call for assis- 
tance and remedies. Lady Grizel was suffi- 
ciently shaken and hurt to have to go to 
bed ; and Charlie, having done all he could, 
and found there was no really serious harm. 
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went down-stairs to join Walter, who liad 
by this time returned, and to explain mat- 
ters to Sir John, who certainly took the 
news of the accident very coolly. As to 
Walter, the excitements of the morning 
were still so fresh in his mind that he only 
half attended to anything else. The evening 
was spent by Sir John in dozing, by Charlie 
in letter- writing, and by Walter in strum- 
ming on the piano all the noisiest melodies 
he coul4 recollect. Oddly enough, " The 
Son of Alknomook " was among the num- 
ber. Sir John turned in his chair as he 
heard Walter's strongly-knit fingers bang* 
ing away at the chords. 

" What's that ? " said he sleepily. 

" Oh ! only an old song,'* said Walter. 

" I should think the stable-men could 
hear you out in the yard," said Sir John, 
turning back again and dropping his head 
on his mighty chest. 

" Why, that's one of my mother's songs," 
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said Charlie. But Sir John was asleep and 
Walter carried away in a tumult of his own 
emotions. So Charlie returned to his letter, 
which was to Miss Carew (who had been 
spending the early spring, by her doctor's 
advice, at Bournemouth), and part of which 
ran as follows : — 

" I can't bear to think of your being all 

by yourself in Terrace. Every day 

I wish for you. This is the funniest place 
I ever was in ; a grand old house I I often 
think how pretty mother would make it; 
now everything has an old-fashioned look, 
as if there were no lady to see to it. There 
is a lady though, only she is too old, 
Walter's grandmother ; but I shouldn't 
think she ever cared much for pretty things. 
Walter's sister is away. I am sorry, as 
you said you wanted so much to know 
what she was like. Sir John is so good- 
natured, not the very least bit like Walter ; 
he is tall, light-haired, and stout. Mamma 
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will remember him. I often think he and 
Walter must have very Utile to say to one 
another ; for you know how clever Walter 
is, and Sir John is all for farming and out- 
of-door things. 

" I will tell you how we spend our day. 
I have got up pretty early, and have had a, 
stroll before breakfast with Sir John. 
Sometimes he goes and talks to his shep- 
herd (there are such numbers of lambs this 
year, a great many twins), sometimes to 
look at the crops. Yesterday we walked 
to the keeper's, to see some bull terriers he 
is training. Don't you think I could keep 
one in the mews close to our house P Sir 
John says he will be deUghted to give me 
one. Then we always finish up with a 
visit to the stables, generally with some 
lumps of sugar in our pockets for 'Fairplay' 
and * No Mistake ;' those are his two best 
horses. You know ^Fairplay' is a grandson 
of *Ranz desVaches,' whom I daresay you' ve 
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heard of. Sir John has a picture of him in 
his study. Sir John says next time I come 
I am to ride ' No Mistake '—a great favour. 
Walter says his father will hardly ever let 
him mount her, but Sir John says I ride 
wonderfully well for a cockney. Walter 
has made such a caricature of her coming 
down with me I I hope it won't come true. 
He is always laughing at me for being so 
fond of horses. I didn't know I was ; but 
that * Fairplay ' is a regular beauty, and so is 
the other too, only not quite such a perfect 
form. I wish you could see them. Well, 
then we come in to breakfast. I beheve 
Lady Grizel reads prayers to the servants 
out of a little black book she keeps imder 
the tea-caddy, but there always seems to 
be a kind of mystery about it. Mademoi- 
selle makes the tea. Sir John and I come 
in, as he says, * as hungry as polar bears,' 
and we have generally only about half done 
breakfast when Walter comes down. I 
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suppose he sits up half the night reading. 
I must say I think it's a pity he does not 
go out with his father. Sir John would 
like it so, and he would be learning some- 
thing about the iH-operty. 

" Then there is a tap at the door — and 
* Please, sir, Mr. Hewson* (the bailiflF) ^ wants 
to speak to you.' So Sir John goes off 
with his Tivies and his letters, and is 
i^een no more. Then Lady Grizel and 
Mademoiselle depart, and Walter and I 
settle what we'll do for the day. It is such 
a place for trout fishing ! I wish I had 
brought my rod with me I But, however, 
there is reaUy not time for everything. 

" To-day we had a delightful picnic. The 
clergyman's sister here — ^Miss Hooker — is 
so nice, you would like her very much, 
and have long talks, just as you do with 
Lady Pickering. She and her niece. Miss 
Lina, and Mademoiselle and Walterand I all 
went to the ruins and picked violets. I send 
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yon a few in this letter. We had a f amons 
day altogether. Miss Hooker is awfully 
nice, and so is her niece. The only person 
I cannot make out is Lady Grizel. Some- 
times I think her mind must be going, 
she says such strange things, and asks such 
odd questions. She is a Scotchwoman, 
and so very particular in some ways. Sir 
John is very good-natured to her. I wish 
you could talk to her. I think it might — " 
Here, as Charlie hesitated before writing 
the " do her good," which was on the tip 
of his pen, the footman entered. Her lady- 
ship had asked to see Mr. Sowerby. 

"Me?" said Charlie. "She said Mr. 
Pike, didn't she, Piatt ? " 

" No, sir. I was to be very perticklar, 
and say Mr. Sower-by," said the man, 
looking knowing. 

" I suppose rd better go ? " said Charlie 
to Walter, who paused in one of the most 
vociferous parts of " Ombra adorata aspetta ** 
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to say, " Of course, old fellow, go in and 
win ;" and then " Net fortunato Eliso^ avra 
contentOj avra contento il cor^^ in the true 
operatic style, rang in Charlie's ears as he 
made his way upstairs. 

•* This ifl'er ladyship's room, sir," said the 
man, as he left him. A maid softly opened 
the door. Everything was dim, or only 
lighted by a shaded candle, which threw a 
kind of uncomfortable greenish-yellow tint 
on walls and furniture, and on the face of 
Lady Grizel, who was in bed, with what 
looked like a bandage round her head. 

" That will do, Jenkins," said she. " Go 
and fetch my toast and water. Mr. Sowerby 
will stay with me till ye return. Is the 
door shut?" she asked, hurriedly, half 
raising her head. Charlie assured her that 
it was. 

" Te'U think me a foolish old body, sir," 
said she, " but I was hardly at my ordinary 
when ye were with me this afternoon. My 
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head felt strange, and I cannot rightly mind 
what I said." 

" I can't remember exactly either,'* said 
Charlie. " I'm afraid, Lady Grizel, I've 
half forgotten abeady." 

" Forget it a' — forget it a' thegither I " 
said she eagerly. " Whatever it was, there's 
no need to load your memory with it." 

" Very well," said Charlie. " I've a very 
bad memory, unfortimately, and even if I 
remembered exactly, which I do not, I 
would never repeat anything you wished 
forgotten. So pray. Lady Grizel, don't let 
that ever bother you." 

" Forgotten, forgotten ! " said she. 
*^ There's many a thing I would forget if 
I could." 

" Can I do anything more for you ? " 

" There's Jenkins back again," said she 
hurriedly. " I believe she's been hearkening 
at the door all this while." 

" No, no I " said CharKe. " See, she's 
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been down-stairB to get your toast and 
water. Won*t you have some of it now ? " 

" Fetcli me a clean napkin from the 
drawer, Jenkins," said Lady Grizel. When 
the servant's back was turned, the old, un- 
steady hand felt under the pillow, and 
pressed something into Charlie's, with 
"For you. A gift to remember me by. 
And pray for me sometimes. Good night." 
And she squeezed his hand with all her 
little strength. 

"Now, Jenkins, I'm weary of waiting for 
ye, and so's Mr. Pike — Mr. Sowerby I 
mean," she said, hastily, as the maid came 
and arranged the napkin under her chin. 

" Good night. Lady Grizel ! " said 
Charlie good-naturedly. " I will take care 
to attend to your wishes." And he left 
her. 

When he got to the lamp on the staircase 
he opened the parcel. It was a small piece 
of silver paper, containing a ring with one 
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brilliant diamond, set round with pearls. 
At the back was a glass with a lock of fair 
soft hair, and the letters " R. I. P." ar- 
ranged in a fanciful twist. 

" R. I. P. Bequiescat in pace^ I suppose," 
said he. "I wonder whom this can be for ! 
I should never have thought Lady Grizel 
was a Roman GathoHc." 

When he got downstairs the music had 
ceased, and Walter was standing at the 
table just where he had been writing. 

" Reading my letter, you villain 1 " said 
Charlie, darting up to him. Walter made 
a ridiculous face at him : " Only improving 
your envelope a little," and he exhibited 
the cover addressed to Miss Carew adorned 
with a very clever sketch of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, followed by a crowd of ridi- 
culous-looking rats, hopping, dancing, and 
scampering after him in the absurdest atti- 
tudes. CharUe laughed, but, such was his 
sense of propriety, secretly determined to 
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put this fantastic envelope into his desk, 
and direct a fresh one for his letter. 

" But about granny?** said Walter, when 
the laugh was at an end. '^ What ever has 
she been saying to you upstairs ? Are are 
going to turn father confessor ? " 

^' The last thing I should want to do. 
She hasn't confessed anything to me." 

^* What odd questions has she been ask- 
ing you, then ? " 

"Oh, I don't know exactly I I don't 
think she was quite right in her head at 
the time." 

" I can't conceive why she has taken this 
fancy to you. Generally speaking, if my 
father has a good word for any one, down 
they go with her, but somehow you've 
managed to make them both like you, you 
old humbug!" 

" Well, really, Walter, there's one thing 
I must ask you about. Did you ever see 
this before ? " And he produced the ring. 

s 2 
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" What I Has she given you that ? " 

"Yes! And I wanted to ask you, be- 
cause I see it's a lady's ring, and a valu- 
able one, and I think ought to go to your 
sister." 

" Well, Dot's hands aren't so small as 
they might be, but this ring would drop off 
any of her fingers. Granny's joints have 
been enlarged with rheumatic gout, and I 
daresay this fits her very well." 

" R. I. P. Is it some Roman Catholic 
friend ? " said Charlie. 

" No, no ! " said Walter, suddenly grow- 
ing graver. " Those are my mother's 
letters. Rosamond Isabella Pike. And 
that is her hair, and the date of her death. 
But why, in the name of aU that is wonder- 
ful, did she give it to you ? " 

" I can't conceive. I don't feel as if I 
had any business with it. It ought to be 
your sister's, of course." 

" No, no ! Granny's quite right ; it's her 
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own,todowhat she likes with. There'dbeno 
end of a piece of work if you gave it up, and 
she found I had it. She hates me like poison . 
I can't think why. I hope it's not wicked, 
but sometimes I do feel as if I should be 
thankful if she'd take herself off, or if 

! I mean really I think she'd be more 

comfortable in a house by herself. Father's 
too good-natured by half. But it's hard on 
Dot — ^that I vdll say. How I wish (indi- 
cating in dumb show the arm-chair and its 
slumbering occupant) would marry Miss 
Hooker ! But the old lady's too sharp for 
that ; she can see any distance into a mill- 
stone. ' 

"Marry Miss Hooker? The aunt or 
the niece ? " 

" Why, the aunt, of course. The niece 
is too young." 

" But she's awfully nice,*' said Charlie. 

"You think so?" said Walter, with a 
too vivid recollection of the morning, and a 
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dispositioii in consequence to quarrel witli 
Charlie. He took up the Quarterly Review , 
subscribing to which was one of Sir John's 
relics of Toryism, and Charlie sat down to 

■ 

finish his letter. 

"Remember me to your people," said 
Walter, after a while. 

" All right," and Charlie signed his name 
just as the nightly tray of whiskey and 
water made its appearance, and Sir John 
once more came to life. 

Next morning saw the two young men 
on their way to Westminster. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Habpaoon. La charity, maitre Simon, nous oblige 
a faire plaisir anx personnes lorsqne nous le poavons.*' 

L^Avare. 

Two or three years have elapsed since 
our last chapter, and one very sad event 
took place not long after those we last nar- 
rated, namely, Mr. Sowerby's death. He 
died of some sudden attack of illness 
when consulting authorities in the British 
Museum. He was found seated in one of 
the fan-like compartments of the magnifi- 
cent reading-room so familiar to scholars, 
with his head fallen forwards on a book he 
was examining, and appeared to have been 
in that position for some time. His note- 
book lay on the floor ; the last entry in it 
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had evidently only just been made, it was 
the name of some archaeological work pub- 
lished at Leipzig. The entry above it was 
a memorandum of some shop where Blanche 
had asked him to inquire for her about 
getting employment for a little errand-boy 
whom she had been kind to. This was the 
only circumstance connected with his death 
which had a touch of human feeling about 
it. CharUe went over the last week or 
two of his father's Kfe in his memory, and 
tried, not without success, to persuade 
himself that his manner had been kinder 
than usual, his way of speaking on religious 
subjects less harsh, and his character alto- 
gether more tender. Perhaps it was so. 
Mrs. Sowerby wept bitterly at her hus- 
band's death; but her elastic spirit, to 
which happiness seemed indispensable, car- 
ried her through. She became very " High 
Church," according to her own ideas, and 
found the excitement which she could no 
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longer enjoy in theatricals and dress, in tbe 
externals of religion, and in talking a great 
deal about functions and decorations, and 
in patronizing Sisters of Charity. Mr. 
Hastings Gilbert had not long before mar- 
ried a lady of fortune some years older 
than himself. 

At the time we speak of, Charlie and Wal- 
ter have gone up to Oxford ; not, however, 
to Christchurch, but to St. Wilfred's College, 
where CharUe is working hard, and Walter, 
instead of taking honours in "Mods,** as 
he ought to have done, has only just suc- 
ceeded in passing without discredit. He is 
a first-rate oar, one of the most popular 
men of his year, with too much taste to bo 
exactly a ^^ fast " man, though he has one 
or two capital stories of his adventures 
with proctors, which he tells in an irre- 
sistible way, taking their tones and manner 
off so well that no one in the University 
could possibly doubt who had sat for the 
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likeness. His voice and good looks and 
prospects all make him universally welcome 
in society, and invitations of all kinds 
are perpetually finding their way to his 
rooms. 

Charlie is in a quieter set. Most of his 
friends are men who go to morning chapel, 
read steadily, take constitutional walks» 
during which they discuss instructive sub- 
jects carefully chosen beforehand, and keep 
early hours. Still the two youths are the 
best of friends ; and Charlie, an abstainer 
from tobacco himself, amiably endures 
Walter's smoking in his rooms, while 
Walter lets Charlie drag him off to Uni- 
versity sermons, and even gives him, in 
one of his softer moments, a guinea for the 
Central African Mission, of which Charlie 
is treasurer, secretary, deputation, and 
everything in his own person. 

Meantime but little change has come 
over Thomwell. Sir John has grown 
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deafer and stouter, Lady Grizel more 
silent. Irene has blossomed into fuller 
l;)eautj. Dot toned down into a fairly pre- 
sentable girl, wlio at all events will not 
often commit awkward blunders in society, 
and knows how to make the most of her 

\ small stock of acquirements and to avoid 

the worst pitfalls for the ignorant and in- 
experienced. Mademoiselle helps to arrange 
her dress, and plays the hardest part of her 
duets and the accompaniments to her 
songs. That clever httle woman has made 

I herself far too necessary to be dismissed 

now her pupil is supposed to be ** out." 

The person who has altered most of late 
is Mr. Hooker. One day he was sum- 
moned suddenly to London to a friend 
who had had a bad accident. The firiend 
got better, but the shock to Mr. Hooker 
brought out a lurking tendency to disease 
which caused Miss Frances much serious 
anxiety about him. He recovered for the 
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time, but could never be looked on as a 
sound man again. This cast quite a gloom 
over the little household at the Vicarage. 
Things might go on as they were doing 
for years, or as the aunt and niece felt, the 
break-up might come at any moment. 
Still, " everything depended on his mind 
being kept cheerful and easy;" so Miss 
Hooker patched the table-cloths and darned 
the drawing-room curtains, and Lina 
helped make the beds, and turned her 
best dress, instead of buying a new one, 
and they both tried to make Mr. Hooker 
believe that anxiety about money was the 
one care from which their minds were 
entirely free. 

It is a delightful afternoon at the end of 
April. Mr. Hooker is leaning back in his 
arm-chair with yesterday's paper, which he 
takes in with Mr. Hewson, who has the first 
read of it. Lina is by his side, arranging 
patchwork for the infant school. Miss 
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Frances has just been called out of the 
room to prescribe for a sick baby. 

" May I come in ?'* cries a voice in the 
passage, and Dot appears, her face lighted 
up with a sudden pleasure. " How d'ye 
do, Mr. Hooker ? Are you better ? Oh ! 
lina, what do you think ? There's a letter 
from Walter by second post, and his boat's 
at the head of the river, and he seems in 
great spirits altogether, and he wants you 
and me to come up to Commemoration. 
Won't it be nice ? " And Dot took 
hold of Irene's waist and danced roimd 
her. 

" Very nice for you, Dot, but much too 
good to be true for me," said Lina, whose 
eyes had dilated, nevertheless, at the sound 
of that, to young ladies, magic word. 

" Oh ! but she must come, mustn't she, 
Mr. Hooker ? I shouldn't care in the very 
least for anything without her. Do tell 
her she may — do ! " 
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" I've no doubt Lma would be delighted 
to oblige you,'* said Mr. Hooker, " but did 
you ever liear of sucb a thing as the Bes 
angusta domi ? " 

" Is that Latin for something ? " 
Yes, Latin for being out at elbows ? " 
But is anybody ? " asked Dot, looking 
criticallv at Mr. Hooker's coat-sleeve. 

" Uncle means we can't afford it," said 
Lina. 

" Why not ? " said Dot, whose mind 
was still in the state of innocence repre- 
sented by the princess who recommended 
■> bread-and-cheese in the great famine. 

" Because we've no money to spend on 
gaieties." 

" It doesn't cost much, does it ? " said 
Dot. 

*• Well, here's a little sum for you. Add 
up the journey to Oxford, and a ball-dress, 
and a new bonnet." 

" And three or four pairs of gloves, and 
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dancing shoes/' said Lina, ^^ and something 
to go to breakfast parties in." 

" You seem to be very well up in it," said 
her uncle. 

Lina coloured, and said Eva Grigson had 
told her all about it, she supposed. 

"Then there will be the lodgings and 
ball tickets." 

" Walter would get us those ! " exclaimed 
Dot. 

" Yours, he might," said Lina ; " but 
we couldn't expect him to get everything 
for two. And then the journey there and 
back!" 

" I don't believe," continued Mr. Hooker, 
c* you could do it under fifteen or twenty 
pounds ; and if you'll tell me where I am 
to get half that sum. Dot, I shall be obhged 
to you." 

" I didn't know. I thought you — every 
one except quite conamon people — had 
always plenty of money," said Dot timidly. 
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"I ought to be a rich man, certainly, 
considering the living is worth a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year," said Mr. Hooker 
drily, " and that I have to pay something 
to Queen Anne's Bounty every year for 
this house, and my life insurance, and a 
few other little matters of that sort." 

" But you're always giving things to the 
poor people," said Dot, not attempting to 
grapple with these statistics. 

" Ah ! you must ask Fanny, there, about 
that." 

" Never mind," said Miss Hooker, who 
had just re-entered, patting the shoulder of 
the perplexed and distressed young visitor ; 
" enough is as good as a feast." 

"But it isnH enough if Lina can't go 
for a holiday when we all want her so." 

"I don't want hoKdays," said Lina 
bravely, but with a struggle painted in 
her face. 

" Haven't you any money of your own, 
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Lina ? " said Dot. " I thouglit everybody 
had. Didn't you tell me somebody left 
you something the other day ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Aunt Rachel left me twenty 
pounds," said Lina rather stiffly. 

" Well, and wouldn't that just do beauti- 
fully ?" asked Dot, who had few ideas, but 
stuck to those few. 

" Lina wanted to give that for our new 
harmonium," said Miss Hooker. 

" Oh, auntie !" said poor Lina reproach- 
fully. 

" All your money ? Well — " 

" Well, mayn't people do what they like 
with their own ?" asked Mr. Hooker. 

Here Dot, who had a vague sense of 
coming to the vicarage with the kindest 
intentions, and being somehow put all in 
the wrong, was much relieved to hear a 
tapping on the window, where Sir John 
stood beckoning to her. 

It was one of Sir John's familiar ways, 
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whicli aggravated Mr. Hooker past all 
bearing, but wHch he was not easy enough 
in his own manner to put a stop to without 
being ruder still ; so he contented himself 
with never turning his head, and looking as 
if he did not hear. 

"Lina, run round and ask if Sir John 
won't come in," said her aunt. 

Sir John's hearty voice came booming 
down the passage. " Couldn't stay, thank 
you. Uncle better ? All right ; keep him 
up to it, there's a bonny lassie. Tell Dot I 
can't stay; Hewson's waiting for me at 
home. She must come at once, if she 
means to come. I say, how do you Uke 
this Oxford notion ? I know who'll turn 
some of the young fellows' heads. Hey ! 
Dot, I thought you meant to keep me here 
all night. Good evening, good evening! 
My compliments to your aunt." And 
father and daughter went off together. 

"Well, was she pleased?" asked Sir 
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John, as Dot ran after him down the 
path. 

" Oh, papa, she says she can't come ! I 
think she'd have liked; only they're too 
poor : at least, Mr. Hooker says he is." 

" Poor ! why, we're always sending them 
things. There was a great basket of 
rhubarb and garden stuff only this morn- 
ing, granny said." 

^' Oh ! yes ; and Miss Hooker. said I was 
to mind and thank you. But isn't it tire- 
some of Lina ? She's got twenty pounds 
of her very own, just enough — more than 
enough — to do for her going to Oxford, and 
she will- go and spend it all on a stupid 
new harmonium. Isn't it vexing of her ?" 

" Twenty pounds ! " said Sir John. 
" Poor dear little soul I" 

" Yes. I wish I'd got any money left, 
and I'd give it to the harmonium (we do 
want a new one, for the old one is quite 
horrid, and only two of the stops will come 
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out), and then she might have her money 
to do what she liked with." 

" Well, Mother Bunch " (this was Dot's 
pet name, and only too appropriate), " we 
must see about it. Don't you think so ? " 

" Oh, papa ! Will you really ? " 

" Christmas comes but once a year ! 
Oxford comes but once in a way, I sup- 
pose," said Sir John, inwardly pleased at 
the unwonted sparkle in his girl's eyes. 

*' I'll tell you what. If you'll write a 
nice little letter, and say this is your sub- 
scription to the harmonium, you shall have 
these to put into it." And Sir John opened 
his pocket-book with a delicious silvery 
rustle, and displayed four beautiful Bank 
of England five pound notes. 

" Look here," he said, " Harrison sent 
me these this morning for Dryad's two 
pups. He ought to have made it guineas 
by rights. However, he's an old neighbour, 
so we won't be too particular. And as 
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you're so fond of Dryad, I'll make 
you a present of them. Only you must 
be sure and thank her next time you see 
her." 

Dot's delight was beyond all words ! 
The climax of bliss came, however, next 
morning in a letter from Mrs. Amberfield, 
wife of the Master of St. Wilfred's, and an 
old school-fellow of Lady Pike's, inviting 
Miss Pike and her friend to stay with them 
at St. Wilfred's Lodge for the Commemora- 
tion, and offering to chaperone them every- 
where herself — she had no daughters — and 
only wishing she had a corner to offer Sir 
John, but he knew, &c., &c. 

So Dot had to write two letters ; one to 
Lina, enclosing the money ; the other to 
Mrs. Amberfield, which she composed with 
a Johnson's dictionary by her side, to be 
sure the spelling was all right. She did 
all the long words beautifully — " gratifica- 
tion," "commemoration," and so forth, 
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but she was not so successful with those of 
one syllable, which she thought she knew 
(alas ! how much easier it is to behave well 
to distinguished strangers than to old 
friends !) 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Amberfield, when she 
got the letter, "just like poor Rosy 
MacTavish over again ! I had to help her 
with all her compositions at school." 

Mrs. Amberfield was a remarkably well- 
informed woman, and used to read Brown- 
ing's Sordello, by her own account, when 
she was too tired to do anything else. 

Lina's ecstasy when everything was 
settled was boundless. It seemed now as 
if she was to go. All her scruples were 
overcome. The little affair with Walter 
had never been repeated, and she had per- 
suaded herself that it was merely a for- 
gotten boy-and-girl fancy. And as to 
leaving uncle and aunt, she would tell them 
all about it afterwards, and, according to 
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Miss Hooker, that would be far nicer than 
if she had stayed at home. 

So it was all right, and Dot triumphant. 
Nor was Dryad the least happy of the 
party, such caresses were showered on her 
and her offspring ! 
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